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Pianned salesmanship is an Etna Life 
method. Applied to new, up-to-date 
life insurance plans, it means crisp, con- 
cise sales talks. Aitna Life Salesmen have 
definite sales plans that reflect years of 
research and field experience. In each 
case, the planned salesmanship formula 
is geared to the AEtna Life’s theme of 


organized selling. 
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WEEK AFTER WEEK... 


EVERY WEEK... A Hundred Claims 


U. C. AGENTS GET A NEW, | 4 [Veoh 
TIMELY SALES PROMOTION | Under Lapsed Policies... 
IDEA FROM THE HOME 


OFFICE ! Our field force maintains a con- 
stant vigil for death claims or 
i : matured endowments under lapsed 
flac De! | policies with non-forfeiture values. 


Yes, that’s one reason why Union Cen- 
tral men are so “sold” on their company | 
.. why U. C. is known through the | 
' trade as a real “Agents? company.” | 
& Week after week, the ceaseless and it 
spired efforts of the U. C. Sales Promo- © 
tion Dept. go out to the men in the , 
field . helping them find new pros- 
pects. liven up old ones . . . tipping “ah 
_— off to interesting gee ideas and * ; % 
‘ new selling methods. It’s a home office #¥}! 
service that is paying big ‘Stdena in Gy 
business . . . and in keeping a happy, 
aggressive staff. 


















So effective is this effort that we 
are averaging more than a hun- 
dred settlements every week under 
policies which had been lapsed... 
and in most instances, the payee 
was not aware that they had any 
benefits due them. 









This is only a part of our service 
to shield policyholders. 










It's great to work for a com- 
pany that gives its sales staff 


i ee this every week! 
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5% Rule Amendment 


Doesn't Outlaw 
Old One-Man Deals 


But Requirement That 
Insurance Be Whole Life 
Is Retroactive 


WASHINGTON — Employers who 
have purchased life insurance policies 
for one or a few employes in the belief 
that this did not constitute a salary in- 
crease if the prernium did not exceed 
5% of salary need not fear that these 
purchases will be disallowed by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau provided they 
were consummated before 3:56 p. m. 
E. W. T., Sept. 6, 1943, as it is not the 
bureau’s intention to apply retroactively 
its decision which became effective at 
that time which provides that the plan 
cannot be bought only for a selected 
few and still be regarded as not violating 
the salary ceiling. 

However, another point in the ruling 
will be held to apply back to the effective 
date of the act. This is the prohibition 
against any type of life insurance being 
purchased which is a higher premium 
form than ordinary life. It is under- 
stood that the bureau feels that its ear- 
lier regulations gave no indication of an 
intention to require that policies cover 
more than one or a few employes and 
hence the new regulation should not be 
made retroactive. 


Savings Element Barred 


However, the bureau. has always 
considered that the “life insurance” 
reference in the law and_ regulations 


never intended anything with more of 
an investment or savings element than 
ordinary life and that the regulations 
should have been so understood. Hence, 
the requirement will be applied from 
the original effective date of the salary 
stabilization law. 

This will necessitate converting or 
canceling policies that call for a higher 
premium than ordinary life. As to the 
bureau’s attitude on policies such as an 
endowment at 85 or life paid-up at 85, 
which are for all practical purposes 
ordinary life and call for hardly any 
higher premium than ordinary life, it 
is understood that such cases should 
be submitted to the bureau. It is be- 
lieved that the bureau will not disallow 
a policy merely because it is technically 
not a whole life or ordinary life con- 
tract. 


D‘Olier Chairman 
for Meeting of 


Life Presidents 


NEW YORK—Col. Franklin D’Olier, 
president of Prudential, will be chairman 
of the annual meeting of the Life Presi- 
dents Association, to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Dec. 
2-3, and will make the opening address 
on the central theme of the convention. 
That theme, together with the subjects 
of other speakers, will be announced 
shortly. The program will emphasize 
the part played by life insurance in the 
war eff fort, and its increasing responsi- 
bilities in the days to come. Modified 


to meet current demands, greater stress 
will be laid on the business sessions. 


Anti-Trust Bill Sponsors 
Speak at First Hearing 


Statements Vigorous 
—to Hear Justice Depart- 
ment Oct. 27 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


WASHINGTON—A vigorous state- 
ment by Senator Bailey of North Caro- 
lina in favor of the bills specifically to 
exempt insurance from the federal anti- 
trust laws was the principal feature of 
the hearing before the subcommittee of 
the Senate judiciary committee Wednes- 
day. Other committee members pres- 
ent, Senators McCarran of Nevada and 
Ferguson of Michigan and also Chair- 
man Sumners of the House judiciary 
committee and Representative Hancock 
of New York, co-author of the com- 
panion house bills, spoke favorably on 
the bills when Chairman Van Nuys of 
Indiana called on them after Senator 
3ailey had read his statement. 

No one was heard in opposition to 
the bills, but Senator Van Nuys an- 
nounced that at the next hearing, Oct. 
27, Attorney General Biddle or his rep- 
resentative will talk on the measure. 
The Justice Department is opposing the 
bills. According to department officials 
the attorney general himself will pre- 
sent the department’s views. 


Insurance Not Commerce: Bailey 


“Insurance business is not commerce, 
and neither people, Congress nor court 
have so considered it,’ Senator Bailey 
declared in his statement. “The pro- 
posed bill asserts the historic American 
position and is put forward now only 
because the Department of Justice is 
seeking to reverse the historic view and 
policy and a declaration by Congress is 
in order. 

“The supervision of insurance is re- 
served to the states and their powers of 
reguiation are as extensive and full as 
the police powers of the states. They 
have successfully discharged their re- 
spective functions in supervision and 
regulation of the insurance business. 
Then long established and successful 
systems, built up on sound experience, 
ought not to be replaced by a new, un- 
tried and experimental federal system. 
We assume a greater risk than we think 
in attempting to do so, and the Supreme 
Court has suggested as much. 

“Tt is not contended that the insur- 
ance business ought not to be supervised 
and regulated. Nor is it contended that 
if abuses exist they ought not to be cor- 
rected. The contention is that the sev- 
eral states are better prepared to cor- 
rect such abuses and have more power 
to correct them than the federal govern- 
ment, and that they have a right to this 
field by law and by custom. The federal 
government will do well to preserve our 
dual form of government, to preserve 
the vital principle of local self-govern- 
ment, and to resist federal centralization 
rather than cultivate it. The federal 
government ought to respect and pre- 
serve the states . . . in order to pre- 
serve the unity of the people in the 
American tradition. Even now _ top- 
heavy with centralization, let the Con- 
gress act to arrest a process fraught 
with menace to the people, to the states 
and to the federal government itself.” 

Senator Ferguson asked if there had 
been any other instances where the de- 
partment of Justice had gone ahead on 
its own to extend the federal govern- 
ment’s power to functions previously 
the province of the states. Senator Bai- 
ley said that such action had never been 
taken without Congressional action. 

Senator McCarran said he was dis- 
turbed that Congress should be com- 





pelled to enact legislation to affirm its 
intent regarding the insurance business 
after the courts, including the court of 
last resort, had repeatedly stated that 
insurance is to be regulated by the 
states. He expressed concern about 
what this signified, asking why it should 
be necessary for Congress to be contin- 
ually on guard to see that its intentions 
were not contravened. 

Judge Sumners spoke emphatically of 
the danger of any further shift of au- 
thority from the states to Washington, 
saying that there is already more power 
in Washington than is susceptible of 
popular control. The shift of power 
should be back to the states, he said, 
adding that if this were accomplished 
“maybe we wouldn’t have to go home 
and find out what legislation we had 
passed.” 

“There’s all this talk about democ- 
racy,” he declared, “but there’s still this 
shift of power to the government which 
can only be administered by bureauc- 
racy—well, I guess I better quit talk- 
ing.” 

“No, I think you better keep on talk- 
ing,’ Senator Ferguson remarked. 

Representative Hancock made the 
point that if the Atlanta decision in the 
Southeastern Underwriters case were re- 
versed by the Supreme Court the com- 
panies would be violating the federal 
law if they obeyed the state laws. 

After Chairman Van Nuys announced 
that Attorney General Biddle would ap- 
pear at next week’s hearing, Senator 
Ferguson said he supposed that Biddle 
would bring the reason why the Depart- 
ment of Justice has gone ahead with its 
case against the fire companies despite 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Chairman Van Nuys inserted in the 
record the letters from more than 20 
governors, all favoring the legislation, in 
answer to his circular letter. Senator 
Ferguson also filed a similar letter from 
the governor of Michigan. Senator Bai- 
ley filed letters from the governor of 
North Carolina, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Hodges of North Carolina, and 
from the North Carolina Association of 
Insurance Agents. 





Mutualization Issue 
to Ohio High Court 


The Ohio supreme court has decided 
to consider appeals involving the right 
of Union Central Life and Ohio Na- 
tional Life to mutualize. Scott A. Bel- 
den and Nathan Koplin, both of Akron, 
initiated the suits against Union Cen- 
tral and Ohio National, respectively. 

The issues reached the high court 
from the Summit County court of ap- 
peals which held there was no proof 
that the reorganization plans impair the 
obligation of contracts, or delegate 
legislative authority to the state super- 


intendent of insurance, as had _ been 
charged. 
Koplin declared that the supreme 


court admitted the appeals under pro- 
cedure which will permit full argument 
of the merits of the issue. 





Actuarial Officers Reelected 


NEW YORK—Officers of the Actu- 
arial Society of America were reelected 
at the annual meeting in New York. 
J. B. Maclean, vice-president and actu- 
ary Mutual Life, is president. 

Members of the council to serve until 
1946 are: E. . McConney, Bankers 
Life of Iowa; W. R. Williamson, Social 
Security Board; R. C. Guest, ‘State Mu- 
tual, and Pearce Shepherd, Prudential. 





Selection Men 
Hold Lively 
Annual Conference 


Elect Lehmkuhl and Sex- 
ton; Study Nonmedical, 
Disability and Other Topics 


A number of problems which have 
been created or accentuated by the war 
were discussed at the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago last week. The convention 
was one of the most successful the in- 
stitute has had, and was attended 
more than 125. 
Walter Lehmkuhl, 


Life, was elected president; 


by 


American Reserve 


R. T. Sex- 





Cc. M. Young 


R. T. Sexton 


ton, Connecticut General Life, executive 
vice-president, and Carl Huber, Bank- 
ers National Life, was reelected vice- 
president and _ editor, and Carl °M. 
Young, Farmers & Bankers Life, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The new members of 
the executive committee are Robert 
Caplinger, Reserve Loan Life; Ray- 
mond A. Burke, North American Re- 
assurance; H. M. Shoemaker, Volun- 
teer State Life, and David B. Alport, 
Business Men’s Assurance, who is the 
retiring president. Holdover members 
are William Field, St. Louis Mutual 
Life: N. Terrell Weaver, Bankers 
Health & Life of Macon, Ga., and W. 
H. Harrison of Ohio National Life. 


Adds 13 New Members 


The institute is a young organiza- 
tion, only seven years old, but it has 
shown a steady increase in membership 
and prestige, indicating that its char- 
acter and purpose have filled a real need 
in the business. W. Edgar Jones of 
Provident Life & Accident reported that 
membership is now 106, and that 13 
new companies have joined in the past 
year. 

As time ‘Has gone on the programs 
of the institute, while always practical 
and extremely useful to the members, 
has shown a tendency to emphasize the 
larger and more general significance of 
the underwriters’ work. 


Talks Arouse Discussion 


Greater cooperation in exchanging 
views on underwriting procedure was 
urged by Mr. Alport, retiring president. 
Underwriting problems have multiplied 
because of the war, he said, and some 
of them, such as trans-ocean flying, 
will continue. Many persons will not 
return to former occupations after the 
war, and there will be others na will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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Jacoby Asks Equity 
Financing by 
Insurers, Banks 


Says Enterprise System 
at Stake—Randolph Paul, 
McGiveran Speak 


With Randolph Paul, general counsel 
of the Treasury department, as the main 
drawing card, but with two other speak- 
ers with just about as much box office 
appeal to an insurance audience, the 
economic conference of the Chicago 
C.L.U. chapter drew an attendance of 
well over 500 that completely filled the 
meeting room. The other speakers were 





CLARENCE E. SMITH 

Neil Jacoby, professor of finance and 
secretary of the University of Chicago 
who is a member of the important Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and 
who made the provocative statement 
that banks and insurance companies 
should immediately set about determin- 
ing how they can furnish equity financ- 


Action, Not Discussion, 
Key to Lasting Morale 


NEW YORK—tThe value of morale, 
which simply means “the old fight, the 
determination to win,” has been amply 
demonstrated in the war, Alexander E. 
Patterson, executive vice-president Mu- 
tual Life of New York, pointed out at 
the Life Advertisers Association meet- 
ing here. It is imperative to create a 
spontaneous morale which comes as a 
natural result of sound and _ sensible 
business policies. Morale is an indefin- 
able something of spirit, zeal, hope and 
confidence which moves great business 
organizations as well as countries and 
armies, he declared. 

Morale is something that must come 
about through action rather than dis- 
cussion, Mr. Patterson emphasized. 
There must be fundamental reasons for 
good morale. They must come from 
within a business, an organization or a 
country. Specific methods of building 
morale in business must necessarily 
change with varying conditions as they 
may occur in year to year. Moreover, 
one particular method which is success- 
ful in one organization may not be at 
all suitable in another organization. 
Nevertheless, certain fundamentals have 
always held good and will probably al- 
ways hold good in the future. 


Must Stem From Top 


Good morale in any organization must 
stem from the top so the first funda- 
mental is to set a good example for the 
people whose morale you are trying to 
improve. Preaching about the need for 
morale doesn’t get results. Showing 
them by example is what really counts. 

The progress of any life company 
must depend upon the success of its 
field force, Mr. Patterson stated. “If we 
want our men and women in the field 
to work hard and enthusiastically we 
must work hard and enthusiastically for 
them. It must be give and take—not 
just take! Nothing will galvanize a 
field force into action so quickly as the 





ing to private enterprise after the war, 
and Ben S. McGiveran, former North- 
western Mutual general agent at Eau 
Claire, Wis., and now head of Com- 
pensation Research Bureau of Chicago, 
who gave an extremely well organized 
talk on employes trusts. 

C. E. Smith of Northwestern Mutual, 
president of the Chicago chapter, pre- 


feeling on its part that the head office 
is thinking of their problems in a prac- 
tical way, actively helping to solve their 
current problems and looking ahead 
with a view of solving their future 
problems,” 


Keep Field Minded 


The second fundamental in morale 
building is: ‘Keep your company field 
minded.” Everyone in the head office, 
not only in the agency department but 
the entire shop, must ask himself be- 
fore he makes a decision, “How will 
this affect the field force?’ Mutual Life 
has placards printed for display in all 
offices, reading: ‘Always Remember 
Mr. John W. Agent.” All salaried peo- 
ple should never forget that if it weren’t 
for Mr. John W. Agent most of them 
wouldn’t have their jobs. 

Nothing discourages a field force 
more than the belief that the viewpoint 
of the field is not being given due and 
careful consideration in matters affect- 
ing the management policy of their com- 
pany. No one likes to feel that he is 
the step-child of the family and not en- 
titled to sit at the same table with the 
other children. 


Take Home Office Into Field 


It is essential to take the home office 
out into the field, Mr. Patterson de- 
clared. This involves not only the 
agency department officers visiting the 
agencies and rubbing elbows with per- 
sonal producers, but other senior execu- 
tives as well. The actuary, the senior 
selection officer, the general counsel, the 
financial officers will all do their par- 
ticular jobs more ably and more eff- 
ciently if they know the problems of the 
field first hand. It leads to a mutual 
understanding that is almost impossible 
to secure in any other manner. 

In Mutual Life’s agency department 
is a large wall map on which is marked 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 





sided. He remarked that there are now 
2,424 C.L.U.’s in the country and 156 
in Chicago. Much credit for the success 
of the program goes to R. R. Reno, 
manager of Equitable Society who is 
chairman of the special events commit- 
tee of the chapter. 

Mr. Paul devoted himself to the ques- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 





New Officers of Life Advertisers Group Elected in N. Y. 








BART LEIPER 
New President 


L. B. HENDERSHOT 
‘) Vice-President .. ~ 


POWELL STAMPER 
Secretary 


September Sales 
Register Another 
Substantial Gain 


Total Up 28%, Ordinary 
33%, Group 34% and 
Industrial 11% 


NEW YORK—September life insur- 
ance sales increased 28.6%, the largest 
monthly increase so far reported in 1943, 
which brings the nine months gain to 
5.8%, according to the Life Presidents 
Association. New ordinary showed a 
gain of 33.5% in September, 5.9% for 
the year; group was up 33.9% and 20.4%, 
and industrial increased 10.8% in Sep- 
tember but has a 5.8% decline for first 
nine months. 

September sales totaled $684,608,000 
compared to $532,294,000 a year ago; or- 
dinary totaled $448,042,000 against $335,- 
700,000; industrial $123,859,000 and 
$111,795,000 and group insurance, $112,- 
707,000 compared to $84,799,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1942. ; 

For the first nine months the total 
was $6,216,001,000 compared to $5,873,- 
217,000 in 1942; ordinary was $4,076,- 
370,000 and $3,848,718,000; industrial 
$1,067,981,000 and $1,134,262,000 and 
group totaled $1,071,650,000 in 1943 com- 
pared to $890,237,000 in 1942. ; 

New paid-for business during each of 
the first nine months of 1941, 1942, and 
1943 (last three ciphers omitted), and 
percentage increases and decreases fol- 
low: 














Ordinary 
1943 
Over 
1941 1942 19438 1942 
$ $ $ PCt. 
Jan. 413,636 790,497 378,744 —852.1 
Feb. 411,955 479,483 385,480 —19.6 
March 458,741 423,120 486,088 14.9 
April 66,179 372,648 495,554 33.0 
May 462,040 864,688 462,186 26.7 
June 452,699 371,582 482,253 29.8 
July 451,394 371,528 481,233 29.5 
Aug. 445,336 339,472 456,790 34.6 
Sept. 444,285 335,700 448,042 33.5 
4,006,265 3,848,718 4,076,370 5.9 

Industrial 
Jan. 126,458 119,820 103,873 —13.3 
Feb. 136,166 126,492 117,563 —7.1 
March 148,978 140,735 134,479 —4.4 
April 147,462 139,022 126,688 —8.9 
May 151,391 141,378 126,333 —10.6 
June 135,633 129,863 119,505 —8.0 
July 128,783 112,917 110,096 —2.5 
Aug. 131,329 112,240 105,585 —5.9 
Sept. 128,493 111,795 123,859 10.8 
1,234,693 1,134,262 1,067,981 —5.8 

Group 
Jan. 35,063 49,076 93,818 01.2 
Feb. 43,240 50,231 90,690 §0.5 
March 41,992 97,826 130,390 33.3 
April 51,096 124,823 124,984 cel 
May 46,765 87,773 154,406 75.9 
June 62,977 161,061 143,888 -10.7 
July 82,909 151,344 131,599 —13.0 
Aug. 71,688 83,304 89,168 7.0 
Sept. 130,229 84,799 212,707 42.9 
565,959 890,237 1,071,650 20.4 
Total 

Jan. 575,157 959,393 39.9 
Feb. 591,361 656,206 —9.5 
March 649,711 661,681 13.5 
April 664,737 636,493 17.4 
May 660,196 593,839 25.1 
June 651,309 12.5 
July 663,086 13.7 
Aug. 648,353 21.8 
Sept. 703,007 28.6 
5,806,917 5,873,217 6,216,001 5.8 


Outlook For Year 


If sales continue at the same dollar 
pace during the balance of the year, 
increases are almost certain for October 
and November, the 1942 totals for those 
months being $582,688,000 and $577,536,- 
000 respectively which are lower than 
any month in 1943 except January. How- 
ever, group showed a big spurt in De- 

“(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 
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Life Advertisers 
Hold Annual 
Gathering in N. Y. 


Impressive Addresses 


Given—Bart Leiper Is 
New President 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


President — Bart Leiper, Provident 
Life & Accident. 

Vice-president — Lewis B. Hender- 
shot, Berkshire. 

Secretary—Powell Stamper, National 
Life & Accident. 

Treasurer—H. W. Richmond, Metro- 
politan. 

Editor—F. J. O’Brien, Franklin. 

Executive Committee—C. Russell 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual; Z. Starr Arm- 
strong, Republic National; E. Paul 
Huttinger, Penn Mutual; Russell B. 
Reynolds, American Mutual; Donald 
M. Tudhope, National Life of Toronto. 


By HOWARD J. BURRIDGE 


NEW YORK—AIl phases of life in- 
surance advertising with special refer- 
ence to wartime 
conditions were 
discussed at the 
annual meeting of 
the Life Advertis- 
ers _ Association 
here this week. 
The theme was 
“Meeting Today’s 
Problems — Plan- 
ning for Tomor- 
row.” It was the 
first full seate 
meeting in two 
years, and brought 
together 105 of the 
top flight advertis- 
ing, public relations and agency men of 
both the United States and Canada. 

Four outstanding company executives 
gave important addresses. Exhibits of 
every type of life company advertising 
lined the walls of the meeting room and 
adjoining foyer. They were studied 
with interest and in detail. It is the 
opinion of most L.A.A. members that 
the exhibits alone make these meetings 
a success and provide all who attend 
with ideas, suggestions and a grasp of 
what the industry as a whole is develop- 
ing in the way of new advertising 
trends. 


Public Relations Stressed 


The L.A.A. is one of the hard hitting, 
practical organizations of life insurance. 
Its members are “idea” men. And as 
such what they have to say and exhibit 
is interesting and refreshing. They are 
closely allied to the agency departments 
of their companies, and so are in direct 
touch with actual field conditions. At 
this meeting the group disclosed an un- 
derstanding of the whole question of life 
Msurance public relations that should 
encourage all who are interested in its 
further development. 

Bart Leiper, who was moved up to 
the presidency, was a popular choice for 
the top position. He has served in vari- 
Ous capacities for the parent organiza- 
tion and held most of the offices, includ- 
ing the presidency of the Southern 
Round Table. For some time he headed 
the advertising department of Pilot Life 
and for several years has been manager 
of the advertising and sales promotion 
department of Provident Life & Acci- 
dent. He takes a prominent part in 
Clvic affairs at Chattanooga, has three 
sons in war service and is thoroughly 
representative of the best the L.A.A. 
las to offer. Next year’s meeting will 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 





A. S. Anderson 


Farmers & Traders Has 
Big President’s Month 





TABER 


$1152.309.00 


AOE MO TORERS temESENCAIN Es 





President Louis J. Taber of Farmers 
& Traders Life of Syracuse is here 
receiving a plaque designating the agents 
wrote $1,152,309 during president’s 
month. In the picture are Mr. Taber; 
Alvan E. Hanson, superintendent of 
agencies, and Edwin W. Henne, execu- 
tive vice-president. This was one of the 
biggest months in the history of the 
company when there was no particular 
policy change or special riders to be 
attached to policies. 


State Mutual War Loan Record 


A total of 286 officers and personnel 
of State Mutual Life, working to exceed 
individual and group quotas in war bond 
sales during the third war loan drive, 
went over the top with a record of 2,578 
bonds sold for a purchase price of 
$377,982. 

The State Mutual Treasury Insurance 
Legion, as the participants were called, 
went over quota by 34.04%. The com- 
pany Fellowship Club, including all 
home office and home office building em- 
ployes, has been awarded the Treasury 
Department citation. 


Removing the Mystery of 
Selection for Agent 


The mystery surrounding the home 
office underwriting of cases which in 
the past have kept the agent and the 
home office underwriter in almost con- 
tinuous disagreement has in most com- 
panies been dissolved in recent years, 
R. C. McCankie, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of Equitable of Iowa, said in dis- 
cussing ‘“‘Maintenance of Good Field and 
Home Office Underwriting Relation- 
ship,” at the meeting of the Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters in Chi- 


ago. 
Available statistical studies have in 
many instances made it possible for the 
home office underwriter to justify his 
position, thereby eliminating what was 
considered a rather arbitrary and often 
indefensible position because of the dif- 
ferent action taken by the underwriters 
of two or more equally good companies, 
he said. Much has been accomplished 
through the better education of the 
agent through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, Mr. McCankie said. 


Need Mutual Understanding 


There must be a mutual appreciation 
of problems by the agency department 
and the underwriting department, he 
said. Whenever the agency department 
becomes a special pleader at the home 
office, there are grave dangers of mis- 
understanding. On the other hand, 
when the underwriter thinks he has be- 
come infallible and that everyone lack- 
ing a technical knowledge of underwrit- 
ing is too dumb to understand, then 
there are also grave dangers. 

Equitable of Iowa some years ago 
established a so-called advisory council 
composed of a group of general agents 
which meets two or three times a year 








since 1940.” 


tended insurance clause. 
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Nine Years After Lapsing 


It was in March of 1918, when he was aged 26, that this 
man bought a $2,000 policy on the 20 Payment Life plan. In 
1934 it lapsed for non-payment of premium, and after cancell- 
ing an outstanding loan, there was extended insurance of 
$1,385 granted to August of 1946. 


In September of 1943 a claim came through on this case, 
the insured having been killed in an automobile accident dur- 
ing 1940. The general agent explained why there had been 
a three-year delay in reporting the claim: 


“The beneficiary did not know that this insurance was run- 
ning under the extension feature, as she had lost the policy. It 
was only when this office, going through our extended insurance 
file, wrote the insured, trying to revive or rewrite the insur- 
ance, that his widow wrote to tell us that he had been dead 
She had been in the same accident with her 
husband, and had been hospitalized for months. 


Thus 25 years after insuring, nine years after lapsing, and 
three years after his death, the company was able to pay the 
widow the $1,385 to which she was entitled under the ex- 
And the extension would have been 
in force until 1946, six years after his death. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















and to which all problems relating to 
various branches of the business may be 
referred by all general agents and, 
through them, by all agents of the com- 
pany. 

After discussing and sifting sugges- 
tions and criticisms, the council meets 
with company officials who supervise 
financial, agency, insurance and under- 














R. C. MeCANKIE 


writing departments. The underwrit- 
ers have thus been placed in a position 
where they have had to justify their 
actions, without in any way impairing 
the fundamentals of good underwriting. 


Getting Into Nonmedical 


Before the war the council raised the 
question of entering the nonmedical 
field. The company had operated for 
75 years without entering this field and 
probably was prejudiced against non- 
medical. However, after considerable 
study it was decided not to get into 
the field. 

_ However, Mr. McCankie said, after 
six months of active participation in the 
war, the council requested reconsidera- 
tion, and the company started writing 
nonmedical in a limited way, in rural 
and small urban communities. This did 
not prove satisfactory and it was found 
necessary to change the rules half a 
dozen times within the following six 
months, by which time there was gen- 
eral agreement on the policy of opera- 
tion and the plan is now functioning sat- 
isfactorily. The council expected the 
company to be quite critical of non- 
medical submitted, but during the first 
six months of such operation the rate 
of declined business submitted under age 
40 was only 3.3%, which compared fa- 
vorably with medically examined busi- 
ness of the previous full calendar year 
under age 40 on which the declination 
rate was 3.4%. 


Underwriter Contact With Agent 


Another method for maintaining good 
relations between agency and underwrit- 
ing departments is personal contact of 
the underwriter with the agent. For a 
number of years members of Equitable’s 
risk committee individually have made 
extensive trips to individual agencies, 
discussing general underwriting prob- 
lems as well as individual cases with 
agents. This has included the medical 
director’s visit to examiners. Little or 
no difficulty is experienced with exam- 
iners for many months following the 
medical director’s visit. 

There are frequent formal and in- 
formal conferences in the company at 
which members of the agency depart- 
ment and underwriters participate so 
that the underwriting policy of the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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Civilian } Travel 
Hazards Abroad 
Are Viewed 


J. R. Ward Tells Under- 
writers Extra Premium Is 
Best Way of Handling 


In many ways the use of an extra 
premium is a more satisfactory way of 
meeting the problem of civilian travel 
hazards outside the United States than 
is use of an exclusion clause, John R. 
Ward, assistant secretary of United 
States Life, said at the meeting of the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
in Chicago. The problem is an im- 
portant one for the home office under- 
writer, he said, because it will not end 
with the war but probably will actually 
increase. After the war, it is likely to 
be coupled with the extra hazard of 
residence in tropical or semi-tropical 
countries when present civilian travelers 
and those now in service decide to work 
in such localities or to locate there. 

The topic of civilian travel hazards 
outside the United States is so new and 
so constantly changing that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to draw definite con- 
clusions or hard and fast rules as to 
the selection to this class of risks, he 
said. There is virtually no real expe- 
rience available; that is, experience as 
generally interpreted or defined by life 
companies. 

Travel Exclusion Is Limited 

There are two alternatives available 
for approaching this risk, he said, a 
clause excluding death as a result of 
war while traveling or residing outside 
the United States, or an extra premium 
to cover the extra hazard. If the ex- 
clusion clause is employed, the period 
during which travel is excluded must be 
commensurate with the hazard involved. 
Most states limit travel exclusion to two 
years from the date of policy issue, yet 
a great many travel hazard cases being 
underwritten today are known to be 
exposed considerably longer than two 
years. It is difficult to determine how 
frequently the applicant will be traveling 
between “home areas” and his base of 
operations in a foreign country. Many 
civilians, technicians and experts are 
practic ally commuting between the U. S. 
and England, North Africa, Australia, 
and else -where, he said. Excessive pas- 
senger aviation exposure exists today as 
compared with peace times, because far 
more fare paying passengers are flying 
on scheduled routes than was contem- 
plated under the standard rates. 

With the exclusion clause method it 
has been necessary in some instances to 
prove the exact cause and manner of 
death in order to determine whether or 
not it was a risk excluded under the pol- 
icy, Mr. Ward commented. This is a 
trying and difficult task under war con- 
ditions, what with military secrecy, dis- 
appearance at sea, lack of a corpus 
delicti when a bomb has exploded, long 
range investigation and administration, 
etc. Mr. Ward praised the work done 
by the International Claim Association 
in its booklet, “Information and Proce- 
dure to Expedite Payment of Death 
Claims Among Members of the Armed 
Forces of the U. S. and Canada and 
Certain Other Groups,” which was re- 
vised as recently as last month. 


Question of Waiver 


If a risk or hazard is excluded which 
was known to exist at the time of policy 
issue, a question of waiver has been 
raised in some quarters, he said. Em- 
ploying an exclusion clause to protect 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


No Group Coverage 
on Drattee’s Death 


Before Induction 
LANSING, MICH.—In an interest- 


ing case involving the soldiers and sail- 
ors relief act and the selective service 
act, the Michigan supreme court held 
that a group life insurance contract did 
not cover an employe who left his em- 
ployment because he had been ordered 
to report for induction into the armed 
services, but died before he was actually 
inducted. The case is Murphy vs. 
Chrysler Corporation and Aetna Life. 

Mrs. Josephine Murphy sought to 
collect $2,000 in death benefits under a 
group certificate which had been in 
force on her son, Charles LaForest. 
Young LaForest, informed by his draft 
board that he was to be inducted on 
March 26, 1941, quit his job with Chrys- 
ler March 21 and was paid off as of that 
date on March 24, with 33 cents de- 
ducted to cover his group insurance up 
to March 21. The company canceled the 
coverage as of that date. LaForest died 
March 25, the day before he was to have 
been inducted. 


Was Assured Still Employe? 


Mrs. Murphy started suit for the in- 
surance on the ground that the law pro- 
vided that a drafted employe should be 
deemed only on leave of absence during 
his period of military service. 

The lower court dismissed the suit. 
On appeal, the supreme court, in an 
opinion by Justice Starr, noted that the 
language of the draft act provided that 
an employer must “restore” to his job 
within 40 days of termination of his 
service any drafted employe unless cir- 
cumstances had arisen making such 
restoration “unreasonable”, and_ that 
restoration of employment should be 
with full seniority rights covering the 
period of military service. 

The supreme court said that no pro- 
vision makes a prospective draftee an 
employe after voluntarily terminating 
his employment or makes group insur- 
ance carried by the employer and em- 
ploye extend beyond the date of termi- 
nated employment. 

“To hold with the plaintiff's conten- 
tion,” the opinion continues, “would re- 
quire his employer... to pay premiums 
and maintain his insurance during such 
period (while awaiting induction). We 
are satisfied Congress did not intend 
such a result. The act does not require 
the émployer to pay the employe after 
he quits and during the period he awaits 
induction or during the period of train- 
ing and service. Nor does the act re- 
quire the defendant Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company to continue insurance 
during such period without payment of 
premiums.’ 

Failure of the employer to notify the 
insurance company formally of the ter- 
mination until April 15 was also held 
not to have kept insurance in force. 





Ensor Now on Job as 
Md. Commissioner 





Lawrence E. Ensor, the new commis- 
sioner in Maryland who succeeded John 
B. Gontrum, now 
an associate judge, 
has taken over his 
new duties. He has 
been state’s attor- 
ney for Baltimore 
county and_ has 
practiced law in 
Towson, since 1919. 
Mr. Ensor served 
four years as as- 
sistant in the 
state’s attorney’s 
office and was in 
his second term as 
state’s attorney L 
when appointed to 
his new post as insurance commissioner. 
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War Wesber 7 
Selection Problem 


Former Address Reports 
Unfavorable on Those 
Migrating Far from Home 


Persons employed in war plants who 
have moved a long distance from their 
former homes are tabbed in large num- 
bers with unfavorable former address 
reports when applying for life insur- 
ance, according to N. M. Longworth, 
chief underwriter of United Benefit Life, 
who addressed the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters at 
the Edgewater Beach, Chicago. The 
favorable report on such persons, he de- 
clared, is the exception rather than the 
rule. The present address reports are 
consistently favorable because of the 
short residence at that point. Most of 
the criticism is for habits and morals; 


unfavorable health reports are infre- 
quent. 
Mr. Longworth said he is unable to 


give a satisfactory explanation of the 
fact although he expressed the opinion 
that such individuals have not been suc- 
cessful in their former home communi- 
ties. 


Rapid Handling Plan 


United Benefit Life follows what it 
calls a rapid handling plan in issuing 
policies and usually its policies have long 
since been delivered when these unfa- 
vorable former address reports are re- 
ceived. Consequently requests to sales- 
men have multiplied to pick up and 
return a policy that has been paid for 
and delivered. The salesman is dissat- 
isfied because he has delivered the pol- 


icy and spent the commission. ‘The 
insured is dissatisfied and may knock 
the company to his associates. The 


handling costs at the home office are 
increased. 

In this group of applicants that cause 
so much trouble are middle westerners 
who have gone to the West Coast ship- 
yards and airplane factories and south- 
erners that have gone to eastern and 
northern industrial centers. 

Vorkers who have moved only from 
100 to 200 miles to seek employment or 
who have obtained jobs in their home 
towns are a reasonably stable group and 
the former address reports on them are 
normally favorable. 


Occupational Classification 


Mr. Longworth discussed the ques- 
tion of getting occupational classifica- 
tion from inspection reports. Usually 
the inspector is unable to obtain details 
of an applicant's work but frequently 
the agent is able to learn the occupa- 
tional classification. Even so it may 
not be possible properly to classify the 
risk because many workers are specif- 
ically instructed not to release informa- 
tion about their duties. Under these 
circumstances United Benefit Life in 
some plants has been able to obtain a 
statement from a foreman or supervisor 
as to the department in which the ap- 
plicant is employed. The ratings are 
then based on that department rather 
than on the specific occupation. 

Another scheme is to assess a flat 
extra premium for all employes in the 
organization which includes the most 
hazardous risks as well as the office 
workers. When this is done the agent 
need not do any occupational under- 
writing and the insurer doesn’t need to 
get information on occupation from in- 
spection reports. 

As tO women in war work there are 
many unfavorable reports mostly on 
morals and _ habits, particularly on ap- 
plicants over age 30. It is difficult to 
get reasonably accurate inspection re- 
ports on women who have not been pre- 
viously employed and have not had an 
opportunity to establish a reputation. 

Under the rapid handling procedure 
of United Benefit, all inspections are 
requested directly of the inspection com- 
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~ Rules Governing 
Public Relations 


Are Set Forth 


Vice-president Shanks 
of Prudential Addresses 
Life Advertisers Body 


NEW YORK—C. M. Shanks, vice- 
president and general solicitor of Pru- 
dential, in his talk before the annual con- 
vention of the Life Advertisers 
tion took as his topic “An Insurance 
Executive’s Viewpoint on Public Rela- 
tions.” The fundamental and most im- 
portant general rule, he said, is that one 


Associa- 





Cc. M. 


SHANKS 


must carry on his business in a sound 
way and in the true interest of the pub- 
lic which he serves. Insurance, he said, 
must do more than that. It must keep 
down its cost; it must keep down its 
lapses and premature terminations. It 
must give sound and helpful advice and 
give good service. 

Another universal rule is that a com- 
pany must rely for good public relations 
to a large extent on its employes who 
have contact with the public, they being 
the agents. Another rule of general ap- 
plication is that while public relations 
may perhaps be specifically in charge of 
one man it is the concern of all officers 
and supervisory officials of a company 
and all must have the actual responsi- 
bility for good public relations. 


Shy at Bigness 


People, he said, are usually led into 
misunderstanding where bigness is pres- 
ent. Large companies have a tremen- 
dous responsibility not only to adminis- 
ter their extensive funds properly and in 
the true public interest but also to pre- 
vent misconception concerning them. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


pany by the en agent. Accordingly 
the inspector gets the request from one 
to two days before the application is 
received at the home office. United 
Benefit is able to get the contract back 
in the agency within five to seven days. 
All clear cases are issued and the pol- 
icies released for delivery before the 
inspections are received. Where there 
is a prior impairment record it is cleared 
before the policy is issued. The inspec- 
tion company wires United Benefit on 
all unfavorable reports. Prior to the 
war only one out of about 3,500 issued 
policies had to be picked up after it 
had been delivered. 
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Awends Winners 
at L.A.A. Parley 


NEW YORK—Exhibits award win- 
ners under nine classifications and four 
eroups were named at the meeting of 
the L. A. A. 

Group 1 includes companies with $65,- 
000,000 or less insurance in force. Group 
2 $65-$150,000,000; group 3 $150-500,- 
000,000; group 4 $500,000,000 and over. 

Sales promotion, group 1, Sun Life of 
Canada; group 2 U. S. Life and Excel- 
sior Life; group 3 Berkshire Life, Ohio 
National and Pan-American; group 4 
Equitable Society, Connecticut Mutual, 
Equitable of Iowa. 

Publications addressed to _ agents, 
group 1 Monarch Life, Republic National, 
National Life of Canada; group 2 Shenan- 
doah Life, Northern Life, Union Mutual; 
group 3 Franklin Life, Jefferson Stand- 
ard, Berkshire Life; group 4 Provident 
Mutual, New York Life, Mutual Benefit. 

Prospecting or pre-approach, group 1 
Occidental Life; group 2 Shenandoah 
Life, Excelsior Life, Union Mutual; 
group 3 Country Life, Continental Assur- 
ance, Dominion Life; group 4 Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Penn Mutual, Great-West 
Life. 

Sales aids, group 1 Presbyterian Min- 
isters Fund, Monarch Life, Republic Na- 
tional; group 2 Excelsior Life, American 
Mutual, Old Line Life; group 3 Business 
Men’s Assurance, Life of Virginia, Frank- 
lin Life; group 4 State Mutual, John 
Hancock, Prudential. 

Prestige and good will builders, group 
1 Baltimore Life, Home Beneficial, Girard 
Life; group 2 Union Mutual; group 3 
North American Life, Continental Assur- 
ance; group 4 New York Life, Phoenix 
Mutual, Provident Mutual. 

Policy holder relations, group 1 Mon- 
arch Life; group 2 Northern Life, Amer- 
ican Mutual, U. S. Life; group 3 Imperial 
Life of Canada, Home Life, Fidelity Mu- 
tual: group 4 Connecticut Mutual, Penn 
Mutual, Equitable of Iowa. 

Newspapers and magazines, group 1 
Provident Life, National Life of Canada; 
group 2 American Mutual, Old Line Life, 
Protective Life; group 3 Continental As- 
surance, Dominion Life, Business Men’s 
Assurance; group 4 John Hancock, 
Travelers, Prudential. 

Insurance trade papers, group 1 Girard 
Life, Republic National; group 2 North- 
ern Life, Security Mutual; group 3 Berk- 
shire Life, Franklin Life, Guarantee Mu- 
tual; group 4 New England Mutual, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Provident Mutual. 

“War baby” projects, group 1 Sun Life 
of Canada; group 3 National Life & Ac- 
cident; group 4 Penn Mutual, Phoenix 
Mutual, New York Life. 

Sweepstakes winners, group 1 Monarch 
Life, group 2 Northern Life, group 3 
Berkshire Life, group 4 John Hancock. 


McLain Wins Byname of 
“A” Without a Period 


NEW YORK—One of the minor by- 
products of the recent election of 
President James A McLain of Guar- 
dian Life of New York to the presi- 
dency of the American Life Convention 
will undoubtedly be, as a result of the 
considerably increased frequency with 
which his name will appear on printed 
and typewritten pages, a decided in- 
crease in errors on the part of type- 
setters, proofreaders, letter-writers and 
Stenographers who feel that there 
should be a period after the “A” that 
separates his first name from the last. 

There is no period after the “A” be- 
cause it does not stand for a name. Mr. 
McLain was named for his grandfather, 
whose original name was James Mce- 
Lain, and who lived in Champaign 
county, O., in the early years of the 
last century. He had a cousin, also 
James McLain, who lived in the adjoin- 
Ing county. Mail for one James Mc- 
Lain often reached the other. The 
Champaign county James McLain got 
tired of this and designated himself as 
James A McLain. This helped the mail 
mix-ups but the fact that the “A” stood 
only for itself and consequently was ac- 
companied by no period resulted in his 
grandson’s frequently having to view his 
name incorrectly set forth and to ex- 
Plain that though the right version looks 
Wrong it’s really right. 


TheLife Agency Cashiers Association 
of Minneapolis held a luncheon meeting 
luesday at which Carrol Hawkins of the 
Political science department of Univer- 
id of Minnesota, spoke on “The Far 
‘ast. 


Mortality Trends 


Are Recorded 


Comparison Is Made as 
to Annuitants and the 
Regular Policyholders 


Trends for 75 years in mortality 
among owners of annuities compared 
with that of policyholders are shown in 
tables prepared in a paper presented 
before the annual meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America by W. A. Jen- 
kins, vice-president and actuary of 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity. 

He found that while in the early years 
of the contract the annuity mortality 
rate was as high as or higher than the 
corresponding mortality rate among pol- 
icyholders, the ratio between them 
dropped steadily until in the later years 
the annuity mortality was strikingly 
lower than the life insurance mortality. 

Mortality among annuitants is lowered 
by self selection by the purchaser, the 
speaker found, but mortality among pol- 
icyholders may be lowered both by 
underwriting selection and raised by 
anti-selection by the purchaser. 

“The downward trend of the percent- 
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ages,” he said, “indicates essential dif- 
ferences between the effects of self selec- 
tion and the net result of anti-selection 
pitted against underwriting selection.” 

Among the factors entering into selec- 
tion but not always emphasized, he de- 
clared, “are the organization of the com- 
pany, its agency program, its territory, 
selling methods, and premium calcula- 
tions” and in addition the conscious voli- 
tion on the part of the purchaser or 
specific action by home office under- 
writers. 

Robert Wiseman, Sun Life of Canada, 
presented a paper on “The Use of 
Punched Card Equipment for the Calcu- 
lation of Policy Values and Guarantees,” 
showing how the enormous number of 
calculations necessitated by the Guertin 
legislation may be facilitated by the use 
of perforated cards. The paper was in- 
tended to help actuaries in planning me- 
chanical routine for figuring reserves and 
non-forfeiture values. 


Undertaker Contract Ruled Out 


Attorney-general Emmert of Indiana 
has ruled that a contract by a funeral 
director with a life company whereby 
he may conduct the funerals of all pol- 
icyholders of that company is illegal 
under Indiana laws. The opinion was 
given in response to an inquiry on op- 
erations in the state of Woodruff Life 


5 
Wash. Governor 
for Van Nuys Bills 
SEATTLE—In an editorial attack 


upon proponents of federal control of 
insurance, the Seattle “Star” revealed 
that Governor Langlie of Washington 
had written to congressional sponsors 
of the bills to exempt insurance from 
the federal anti-trust laws and has also 
urged the Washington congressional 
delegation to get behind the measures. 

The “Star” states that “the federals 
are trying to stage another raid on local 
power. 

“Selfishly, the state of Washington is 
against the move. Its insurance depart- 
ment netted $1,638,802 in 1941, $1,868,- 
811 in 1942. That amount, or at least 
a large portion of it, would be taken from 
the general fund annually if control was 
wrested from it. It would be just an- 
other source of revenue from the state 
and into Washington, where it would 
be gobbled up. 

“There is just as much sense in re- 
moving insurance control to Washing- 
ton as there would be to remove school 
control.” 


»9f Baton Rouge, La., which specializes 
n funeral benefit insurance. 
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has never declined. 


As shown in this example of the Company's advertis- 
ing, the copy this year features the Great-West Life 
He is shown as one well qualified to provide 
the protection which assures both Freedom from Want 


man. 


and Freedom from Fear. 


“ GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Business in Force over $730,000,000 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
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“25 YEARS AGO WE BROUGHT 
US FREEDOM FROM WawT” 


Happy are the folks, now in the evening of life, who 
arranged years ago with a competent insurance adviser 
for the security they are enjoying today. 
wars and depressions the value of their life insurance 
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Gives Non-Can Mass. 
Accident Decision 


Court Upholds Receiver 
in Treatment of Dissenting 
Policyholders 


The Masachusetts supreme judicial 
court has given a decision determining 
the basis upon which non-cancellable 
\. & H. policyholders of Massachusetts 
\ccident who did not assent to the re- 
insurance of the business in Union Mu- 
tual Life, may recover. The court ap- 
proves the plan proposed by the re- 
ceiver which provides that the value of 
the insurance coverage of the non-can- 
cellable policies held by persons not dis- 
abled on the date of the receivership is 
the present value as of that day of the 
benefits that would have been payable 
if there had been no insolvency, less the 
present value as of that day of the gross 
premiums which would have become 
payable but which, because of the in- 
solvency, need not now be paid. 

The court rejected the recommenda- 
tion of some of the non-assenting claim- 
ants that the measure of the damages 
should be the difference between the 
present value of the cost to the policy- 
holder of going on with his policy and 
the higher present value of the cost of 
an equivalent policy in a solvent com- 
pany. The court says that no equiva- 
lent insurance was obtainable on the 
date of the receivership of Massachu- 
setts Accident. Massachusetts Accident 
wrote 19 kinds of non-can policies dif- 
fering in such respects as the age to 
which they were renewable, the condi- 
tions, terms, amounts of total and par- 
tial disability payments, waiting periods 
if any and there were four classifica- 
tions of risks according to the occupa- 
tion of the insured. Policies in other 
companies differed from those in Mas- 
sachusetts Accident and from each other 
in respect of these and other important 
matters. 


Calculates $2,525,557 Reserve 


The receiver under his formula cal- 
culated a “reserve” representing the 
total liability on the non-can policies 


amounting to $2,525,557. This consisted 
of an unearned premium reserve of 
$162,200 and the sum of $2,363,356 des- 


ignated “additional active lives (non- 
disabled) reserve.” The latter repre- 
sents the accumulation of value that 


ought to be in the policies because of 
the level premium. It is the net pres- 
ent worth of the future benefits to be 
anticipated from the policies. The court 
rejected the contention of claimants that 
in calculating the additional active lives 
reserve the present value of future net 
premiums instead of the present value 
of future gross premiums should be de- 
ducted from the present value of future 
expected benefits. 

Also the court upheld the receiver's 
use of 314% interest tables rather than 
3% as demanded by the claimants. The 
court rejected the contention of the 
claimants that the 1937 standard an- 
nuity table ought to have been used in 
computing the additional active lives 
reserve. 

The court did direct the receiver to 
recalculate the reserve on the basis that 
the rate at which non-disabled policy- 
holders will become disabled remains 
constant after they reach the age of 65. 


Waiver of Premium 
The court 


the reserve 
computing 


plea that in 
allowance in 
the present value of pre- 
miums for waiver of premium during 
disability riders or for other riders on 
some of the policies. 

The master has calculated a claim re- 
serve of $2,431,252 for disabled claim- 
ants holding non-cancellable policies. 
There was no attack made upon this re- 
serve but it is subject to certain cor- 
rections. The court concludes that dis- 


rejected the 
there be an 
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abled policyholders have no_ priority 
over non-disabled policyholders or over 
creditors who are not policyholders. 

There are, however, according to the 
court, a few claims of policyholders 
which are entitled to priority. From 
the first appointment of the receiver 
Aug. 23, 1939, until the decree of Feb. 
23, 1940, the receiver continued to pay in 
full in the due course of business losses 
as they accrued on policies. When the 
receiver took over some claims for ac- 
crued losses actually sustained were un- 
paid and were disputed by the company 
and the receiver continued to contest 
these claims. Some of the claims have 
since been or may _ be. established 
through proper proceedings and the re- 
ceiver should now pay in full such dis- 
puted claims, whether they accrued be- 
fore or aiter the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, insofar as it has been or shall be 
finally established that they actually ac- 
crued and became due and_ payable 
before Feb. 23, 1940. 


Value of Cancellable Line 


The question arises as to whether the 
value of the cancellable A. & H. busi- 
ness of Massachusetts Accident, to- 


gether with the agency organization and 
good will of the company, as a going 
concern should be included as an asset 
in calculating the dividends on proved 
claims, and if included at what value it 
should be taken. The master finds that 
on all evidence such assets had a value 
of at least $200,000. The court said it 
must be presumed that he made it upon 
a solid foundation of facts and not upon 
guess or conjecture. The receiver con- 
tended that the value of the cancellable 
business should be ascertained by what 
Union Mutual paid for it but that is 
difficult to determine because Union 
Mutual in order to get the cancellable 
business had to agree to expose itself 
with rela- 


to burdensome obligations 
tion to the non-cancellable business. 
The agreement does not disclose any 


separate price paid for the cancellable 
business. The master’s finding of a 
value for that business of $200,000 must 
stand but the master has already in- 
cluded as an asset 45% of the pro rata 
premium reserve for cancellable policies 
amounting to $46,163. Under the re- 
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Only State- er 
Agents Permitted to 
Sell in Army Posts 


OKLAHOMA CITY—In the future 
no solicitations of life insurance will be 
permitted on government military reser- 

vations except by representatives of li- 
censed companies, is the gist of a state- 
ment received by Commissioner Read of 
Oklahoma, from U. S. Senator Elmer 
Thomas of this state. The matter had 
been previously taken up with Washing- 


to by Mr. Read after he had been in- 
formed that life insurance solicitors of 
companies not admitted to the state 


were trying to get business from officers 
and soldiers at Fort Sill, Okla. Mr. 
Thomas enclosed a copy of a letter he 
had received from Victor Wickersham 
which stated that an examination of the 
War Department’s policy with regard 
to this matter has recently been made 
and the conclusion has been reached 
that the solicitation of life insurance 
within a military reservation will be con- 
ducted, where possible, in conformance 
with the laws of the state in which the 
reservation is located. Accordingly the 
following notice is being sent to the 
commanders of all military installations 
within the continental United States. 
“No representative of a life insurance 
company will be admitted to an army 
post, camp or station without submis- 
sion of written evidence of a prior ap- 
pointment having been made with some 
specific officer, enlisted man or member 
of the WAC stationed on the post, camp 
or station concerned. Only representa- 


tives of life insurance companies li- 
censed to do business in the state in 
which the particular post, camp or sta- 


tion is located will be admitted to the 
military reservation concerned.” 


insurance agrement that sum was for a 
time left in the receiver's hands. The 
addition to the assets side of the mas- 
ter’s statement of the value of the can- 
cellable business will therefore increase 
the total assets by the difference be- 
tween $200,000 and $46,163 or $153,836. 


* * 
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YOU ARE Free TO KNOW 


* 


The Midland Mutual will accept 
from outside agents Juvenile 


business on any one of the five 


different policy contracts avail- 


able. Payor benefit- 


death or 


disability feature available. Age 


birthday. 


We solicit your inquiry 


‘limits—birth to 14, nearest 


——=—= 


‘Skilled Workers Buy Most 
Policies, Managers Largest 
Amount in Third Quarter 


Skilled workers led all other occupa- 
tional groups in the purchase of life 
insurance and annuities during the third 
quarter of 1943, according to a survey 
conducted by Lincoln National Life, 
The group led both in number of poli- 
cies and total amount purchased. For 
the year to date, they ranked first in 
number of policies bought, but managers 
and executives bought a larger amount. 

Occupational groups according to 
number of policies purchased for the 
year to date, were: Skilled workers, 
students, employed women, managers 
and executives, clerical workers, indi- 
vidual proprietors, professional men, 
unskilled workers and laborers, and 
farmers. According to volume  pur- 
chased for the year to date they were: 
Managers and executives, skilled work- 
ers, individual proprietors, professional 
men, clerical workers, students, em- 
ployed women, farmers, unskilled work- 
ers and laborers and salesmen. 


Attaches Biography 
to Approach Letter 


On the theory that a prospect doesn't 
want to see a strange agent because he 
knows nothing about him, Hugo R. 
Schmitt of the Spence agency of Penn 
Mutual in New York attaches to his 
approach letter requesting an interview, 
a biographical sketch of his training, 
experience and associations. This letter 
suggests that Mr. Schmitt has a proven 
idea that is worth while. A day later 
he telephones for an interview and he 
averages one interview to four ‘phone 
calls. 


Form Service Bureau in Conn. 


A Soldier’s Service Bureau has been 
formed by the Connecticut State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters with Dana 
T. Leavenworth of Hartford as chair- 
man. The bureau will assist any local 
underwriter association in working with 
service camps for the sale of government 
life insurance and the servicing of pri- 
vate. insurance. 


* 
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Pacific Rewosicl 


Club Card Given 


Fall Meeting Scheduled 
to Be Held in San 
Francisco Nov. 2-3 


LOS ANGELES—The Actuarial 
Club of the Pacific will hold its fall 
meeting in San Francisco Nov. 3-4. 
President Carl E. Herfurth, consulting 
actuary, has announced the program as 
follows: 

1. C.S.0. Tables and Related Subjects, 
G. E. Cannon and A. W. England. 

A. Non-forfeiture Values. (1) Par 
and non-par; (2) substandard. 

B. Interest assumptions. 

2, Informal discussions: 

A. Do companies permit the recipient 
under a supplementary contract to name 
a beneficiary to whom the unpaid bal- 
ance shall be paid upon the death of the 
recipient? Since such a designation may 
possibly be held to be testamentary in 
character, what safeguards, if any, 
should be employed in order that the 
company may avoid double liability? 

B. When a policyholder has had his 
disability benefits automatically termi- 
nated upon entering the service, what 
premium should be charged upon rein- 
statement after he leaves the service, 
and what reserve adjustment, if any, 
should be made? 

Cc. What is the most satisfactory 
method of handling applications on the 
lives of minors, bearing in mind the 
various statutes which in some states 
permit minors to contract for insurance? 
To what extent is the parent of the 
minor given control of the policy? 

D. What is the general practice in 
issuing insurance to persons who are 
being sent abroad as employes of war 
projects? If full coverage for the war 
hazard is required, what precautions are 
taken to protect the company in the 
event of a first year lapse? 

3. An Improved Form of Convention 
Statement. 

A. Income, A. W. Havens, A. W. Lewis. 

B. Disbursements, C. H. Tookey, R. N. 
Griswold. 

Cc. Assets, Marcus Gunn, O. Swenson. 

D. Liabilities, R. R. Brown, E. Mac- 
Rae. 

E. Gain and Loss, B. N. Coates, G. 
Thomson. 

F. Schedules and Work Sheets, A. B. 
Brown, A. A. Ferguson. 

4. Committee Reports: Membership, 
Russell C. Burton; disability and miscel- 
laneous lines, Marcus Gunn; laws and 
departmental rulings, Clarence H. 
Tookey; policy forms, Alfred G. Hann; 
office management, Virgil H. Smith; tax- 
ation, Leslie J. Cooper; underwriting, 
taymond R. Brown; pensions and social 
security, A. H. Mowbray; agency and 
home office costs, Gordon Thomson. 

* * * 

5. Company Estimates for 19438: (a) 
Mortality, (b) interest, (c) new business, 
(d) gain in insurance. 

6. Reports from members who have 
attended other fall insurance meetings. 

7. General business. 


Stevenson Not 
Dismayed by 
U.S. Debt Prospects 


“Is the national debt a threat or a 
challenge?” asks John A. Stevenson, 
President of Penn Mutual Life, in an 
article in “Finance Magazine.” 

“We can be reasonably sure that we 
shall somehow manage to support a 
federal debt of a quarter trillion or more 
if it should rise that high,” writes Mr. 
Stevenson. “While a greatly expanded 
national debt is a very serious matter, 
nevertheless, the problems it raises can 
and must be met. Such a large increase 
in debt constitutes an economic change 
that touches every phase of national life. 
Debt is one of the most important ele- 
ments in our economy. 

The national debt, he observed is a 
charge against taxpayers and it is a 
source of income to holders of Treasury 
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obligations. Among those who reap ad- 
vantages from this second factor are 
organizations such as insurance com- 
panies which find government securities 
good, non-speculative investments. 

It is the interest rather than the prin- 
cipal, he states, that chiefly determines 
the current charge against the budget 
and, therefore, the burden on taxpayers. 
Because of the lower rates the annual 
interest burden has increased much less 
than the growth of the debt might lead 
one to expect. If the federal debt should 
grow to a quarter trillion, it seems likely 
that the annual interest will be about $5 
billion dollars. In that case the debt 
would have increased by about nine 
times, while the annual interest would 
have increased less than four times. 

Taxes will have to be high to support 
the debt charge, but not as high as 
would have been necessary if the inter- 
est rate had not declined. The taxpayers 
will be compensated in part for the low 
interest they receive as owners of gov- 
ernment bonds. 


R. W. Johnson Memphis Head 
of Volunteer State Life 


The appointment of Raymond W. 
Johnson as manager at Memphis for 
Volunteer State Life is announced. Mr. 
Johnson is an alumnus of Arkansas Col- 


lege of Batesville. In the 1920’s he rep- 
resented Home Life of Arkansas and in 
1932 he went with National Equity Life 
of Little Rock as agency manager, which 
position he held for three years. Be- 
cause of his close association with Pres- 
byterian schools in the South, he then 
became public relations officer of South- 
western College of Memphis. After four 
years he returned to life insurance with 
Pacific Mutual in Memphis. 


Work on Details 
of U. S. Cover as 
Tax Credit 


In answer to a question put by a 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER representative at 
a press conference in Chicago as to 
whether the Treasury Department had 
prepared a detailed proposal for Con- 
gress governing the giving of federal 
paid-up life insurance to individuals as 
a form of post-war income tax credit, 
Randolph Paul, general counsel of the 
Treasury, answered that the Treasury 
has made no such proposal. Apparently 
he was distinguishing between a formal 
proposal and the suggestion of Secretary 
Morgenthau that Congress might like 
to consider the idea of giving such insur- 
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ance to taxpayers with the choice of tak- 
ing a certain amount of cash or an 
amount of government paid up life in- 
surance that would exceed the value of 
the cash. 

Mr. Paul said the Treasury is making 
computations of the amount of insurance 
that might be offered at various ages. 
He indicated no decision had been made 
as to what interest assumptions or load- 
ing might be employed. 

In answer to a question as to whether 
the Treasury would suggest providing 
cash values under the government in- 
surance, he said the Treasury faces a 
dilemma on the point. If there is no 
cash value, taxpayers would probably 
take the cash now rather than the in- 
surance, while if cash value were in- 
cluded, the ones choosing life insurance 
would ‘cash in their policies for frivolous 
purposes. 

Mr. Paul indicated the Treasury has 
no intention of imposing tests of in- 
surability. He dismissed the idea that 
there would be a high degree of ad- 
verse selection, saying (sic) the insur- 
ance companies have found that per- 
sons with five or more years to live don’t 
buy insurance against early death. 





The Unique Manual-Digest provides 
all the significant factual information 
regarding life companies. $5 from Na- 
tional Underwriter. 





1% Past, 


kit of Juvenile policies. 





99% Future 


With almost all of their future before them, 
babies need the protection of life insurance. 
The appeal is basic, the need is readily un- 
derstood—and LNL men are fully prepared 
to meet this opportunity—with a complete 
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Payor clause. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





These policies include a wide variety of 
protection plans and Educational endow- 
Policies are issued on the life of the 
child, down to 1 day of age, with or without 
Many an endless chain of pros- 
pects has started from an LNL Juvenile sale. 
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Two Governors 
Address Zone 2 
Commissioners 


Broughton of N. C. Urges 
Appraisal of Private and - 
Government Spheres 


With Governors Martin of Penn- 
sylvania and Broughton of North Caro- 
lina and Lieut. Governor Bell of Penn- 
sylvania giving addresses, the meeting 
of the Zone 2 commissioners of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at Harrisburg, Pa., was an 
outstanding occasion. In addition to the 
host commissioner, Neel of Pennsylvania, 
the commissioners present were Crabbe 
of Ohio, Swain of Delaware, Ensor ot 
Maryland, Hodges of North Carolina, 
Bowles of Virginia, the Zone 2 chair- 
and Harrington of Massachusetts, 


man, on ssachuse 
president of the National organization. 
West Virginia was represented by 


Deputy Harlan Justice and New Jersey 
by Actuary A. N. Guertin. Mr. Bowles 
was accompanied by Judge Ozlin, chair- 
man of the Virginia corporation com- 
mission. The business sessions were 
held at the state house. ow 
Lieut. Governor Bell was the principal 
speaker at the luncheon meeting. le 
spoke in favor of state supervision - 
insurance and declared that the preset 
vation of home rule by the state 1s not 
“cry of jealous commonwealths. He 
called upon insurance companies and 
agents to manage their affairs in the 
public interest. He said the insurance 
commissioners should be conscious of 
their responsibility first to the public 
and secondly to strengthening the com- 
panies in the public interest and to im- 
the practices of companies and 
agents. All should join in fighting fed- 
eral encroachme nt irrespective ol 
whether it is under a New Deal or Re- 
yublican administration. 
Puith many ladies present, Mrs. Mar- 
tin, wife of the Pennsylvania governor, 
was host at a dinner party at the ex: 
ecutive mansion, for the commissioners 
ladies, at which Mrs. sroughton, wife 
of the governor of North Carolina, was 
cuest of honor. : 
: "AE oe banquet more than 200 insur- 
ance people were present to hear Gov- 
ernors Martin and Broughton. Many 
officials of Pennsylvania companies went 
to Harrisburg for the event. Cabinet 
of the state government ol 


a 


proving 


members oO 
Pennsylvania attended. 


Governor Broughton’s Message 


Next to food and clothing, Governor 
Broughton declared insurance touches 
the life and fortune of more people than 
any other business. ; 
ag ro perils, from within and with- 
out, he said, must be avoided if insur- 
ance is to maintain its integrity, inde- 
pendence and prosperity. oo 

Growth and power tend to produce a 
sense of complacency and this is no 
time for “managerial backslapping or 
directorial gloating.” It should be the 
study, research, careful 


occasion for } ; ! 
planning and intelligent analysis of 
changine conditions, their causes and 


effects. 
Serving the Policyholder 

The chief duty of any insurance com- 
pany is toserve its policyholders. What- 
ever can be soundly done to improve the 
service and lower the cost to the policy- 
holder should be done. 

The tendency to extend governmental 
social service into the field of insurance 
is a legislative response to a growing 
They are here to 
12) 


is 
social consciousness. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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Ready for Decree in 
Ill. Bankers Case 


Complainants Get Hint of 
Victory—United Fidelity 
Makes Offer 


Circuit Judge Miner in Chicago Mon- 
day instructed attorneys for the com- 
plainants in the class suit to recover 
from stockholders of Illinois Bankers 
Life to prepare their decree. He stated 
that he had just about concluded what 
the equities are and that he would issue 
an order in the case Nov. 8. 

Judge Miner indicated that if he were 
given the necessary authority to sell all 
of the stock to the highest qualified bid- 
der with one-third of the proceeds to go 
to stockholders and two-thirds to pol- 
icyholders, that would put an end to the 
litigation. 

Previously Judge Miner -had made 
known a desire to receive bids for IIli- 
nois Bankers stock. The only bid that 
was officially before the court on Mon- 
day was that of United Fidelity Life of 
Texas which was willing to pay $1,600,- 
000 subject to a number of conditions 
one of which is that insurance depart- 
ment consent be obtained to remove the 
company to Texas. 

Alfred MacArthur, president of the 
Central Life of Chicago, some time ago 
submitted a bid in probate court but he 
has not yet made an offer in the circuit 
court proceedings. 

Suit against stockholders was started 
by Attorney Vernon Loucks of Chicago, 
who alleged that the late Hugh T. Mar- 
tin created Illinois Bankers Life, the le- 
gal reserve stock company, with himself 
in control from assets belonging to pol- 
icyholders of Illinois Bankers Life As- 
sociation, the assessment company. The 
Martin estate owns 80% of the Illinois 
3ankers stock. 

Mr. Loucks and E. R. Johnston, at- 
torney for Illinois Bankers Life, will 
now proceed to prepare a decree to sub- 
mit to Judge Miner. To a large extent 
Mr. Loucks and Mr. Johnston are in 
agreement but there are certain points 
of divergence. For instance, Mr. 
Loucks is seeking recovery of the en- 
tire stock of Illinois Bankers Life while 
Mr. Johnston is seeking a money judg- 
ment against the stockholders. Probably 


Predicts Liberality 
in Restoration of 
Disability Benefits 


Although policyholders have no con- 
tractual right to restoration of disabil- 
ity and double indemnity provisions 
which terminate when insured enters 
military or naval service in time of war, 





W. 0. MENGE 


according to Walter O. Menge, second 
vice-president of Lincoln National Life, 
life companies generally have no desire 
to be severe, particularly to those pol- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 


the result would be the same, for in any 
event the stock would eventually be 
sold. The amount recovered will prob- 
ably be apportioned among the old pol- 
icyholders of the assessment company 
that have not converted their insurance 
and also to the assessment policyhold- 
ers that did convert. A certain amount 
would probably be placed in the trust 
fund that exists for the assessment pol- 
icyholders while those that have con- 


verted would get a dividend. There 
would be no benefit for the new policy- 
holders of the legal reserve company, 


however. 
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Fourteen women members of the 
home office staff of American United 
Life spent many hours knitting the 
large afghan pictured here, the finished 
work being presented to the Indian- 
apolis service clubs. 

The afghan, in red and navy blue, is 
composed of 96 blocks, each six inches 
square, and its over-all measurements 


are four by six feet. 

Those who assisted in the knitting of 
the squares are here shown: Lillian 
Sprecher, Leona Highstreet, Ruth Arm- 
trong, Mary Watson, Elsie Crawford, 
Helen Clark, Pansy Sherrick, Ruth 
Keller, Virginia Benham, Hazel Wil- 
liams, Jeanne Davis, Ruth Chenoweth, 
Ophelia Otto, and Pauline Keller. 
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Garrison of Cal. 
Flays Federal 
Control Attempts 


Analyzes Strategy Used 
by Opponents of 
State Control 


SAN FRANCISCO—Whether or not 
insurance shall continue to be conducted 
as a private enterprise will depend upon 
the foresightedness of those charged 
with its conduct and their ability to keep 
abreast of the social advancement made 
by society while at the same time pro- 
tecting the business from unwarranted 
attacks, Commissioner Garrison of Cali- 
fornia declared at a luncheon here in his 
honor. More than 500 attended, includ- 
ing insurance executives, producers, or- 
ganization heads, business leaders, state 
and city officials. 

Promising strict enforcement of state 
regulations, Mr, Garrison stated, “the 
value of your insurance department to 
your business bears an exact ratio to the 
extent and care with which the state 
laws are enforced, for without that en- 
forcement individuals become lax and 
indifferent with the result that unethical 
practices become common and the criti- 
cism Justified. I propose that the laws 
be administered not only fairly and im- 
partially, but at the same time strictly 
and completely. Were this not done, it 
would mean a betrayal not only of the 
obligation to the public, but to the ideal 
of private enterprise. Only through pri- 
vate enterprise can we save our demo- 
cratic way of life.” 


Under Serious Attack 


In considering the future of the busi- 
ness, Mr. Garrison warned that the in- 
surance business, as it is now conducted, 
is under serious attack, “not by harm- 
less, idealistic dreamers, but by power- 
ful, determined men,” he declared. 

“The motives and the ultimate objec- 
tives of the federal agencies and inter- 
ests responsible for the institution of 
these actions have never been expressly 
declared. Therein lies the danger. It 
may be that some of us have assumed 
that they represent efforts toward regu- 
lation. If so, there must be an awaken- 
ing. The true objectives and the sure 
result of these attacks, if successful, 
would not be regulation but utter de- 
struction of the insurance business as a 
free enterprise. 

“Some thought should be given to the 
kind of men arrayed against us, the 
strategy they are likely to employ and 
the objectives they may seek to attain. 
I think our antagonists may be divided 
into three groups: First, there are those 
who want the federal government to di- 
rectly and openly go into the insurance 
business. This program already has 
been acted upon in some fields and two 
bills now pending in Congress are illus- 
trative of this effort. 


Would Replace Private Cover 


“Second, there are those who favor 
the replacing of private insurance pro- 
tection through a gradually expanding 
program of social security legislation. 
And third, there are those who would 
approach the same objectives by the 
more subtle but equally effective method 
of taking over from the states the right 
to control and regulate the business of 
insurance. 

“In the first group will be found those 
determined but unsound individuals 
who, while not admitting their commu- 
nistic and socialistic leanings are, never- 
theless, very frank and loud in their ad- 
vocacy of certain radical steps. These. 
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if taken, would revolutionize our form 
of government. 

“In the second group will be found 
those, who for one reason or another, 
have come to the opinion sometimes 
even honestly, that our government is 
some kind of an all-wise, beneficent 
patron, from which nothing but good 
can come, and that the more control 
government exercises over our lives and 


property, the greater will be our pros- 
perity. 
Third Group’s Views 

“In the third group will be found 


some of those who fully endorse the ob- 
jectives of the first two groups but who 
consider their method a better strategy 
to accomplish them. But in this third 
group advocating federal control and 
regulation will also be found some who 
would declare their desire to preserve 
insurance as a private enterprise and 
who would argue that federal regulation 
would be more efficient. Opposition to 
this viewpoint must be based not alone 
on a campaign of education but also 
upon an achieved justification of the 
ability of the insurance business to regu- 
late itself. And in this connection I am 
aware of the responsibility of all who 
hold the office of insurance commission- 


er to fairly and wisely enforce their 
state insurance laws and to continue 
among themselves the cooperation 


through which much good has been ac- 
complished in the past. 


Strive Toward Same End 


“While these groups bent upon your 
destruction differ in their suggested pro- 
cedure, each is striving toward the same 
end and to that extent are our common 


enemies.” ° 

Commissioner Garrison then _ dis- 
cussed the strategy that these groups 
are now employing, pointing out that 

“the standard procedure for those adept 
in this type of activity is a combination 
of strong humanitarian language imple- 
mented by a vigorous waving of the 
American flag, and a well-directed pub- 
licity campaign designed to poison the 
public mind against the victims of the 
operations. 

“Without doubt the most shabby at- 
tempt to proselytize public opinion ever 
made by a group in possession of Amer- 
ican political power was the work of the 
TNEC. 


New Deal Cabal in Control 


“Tn fairness to the committee, it must 
be said that its Chairman, Senator O’- 
Mahoney, and the other Congressional 
members, were sincere and relatively 
impartial in their attitude and activities. 
However, the representatives of the ad- 
ministrative departments and _ federal 
regulatory agencies, a cabal of the new 
deal, constituted a practical working 
majority. They planned the hearings 
and by executive order controlled the 
expe nditures of four-fifths of the com- 
mittee’s funds. They selected and sum- 
moned the witnesses.” 

In criticizing the TNEC monographs, 
Mr. Garrison said these statements were 
given the rather curious status of “Tes- 
timony Before the Committee,” although 
actually the authors went outside of the 
testimony before the committee to 
sources and references that helped to 
prove their theories. There were 240,- 
000 copies of the monographs furnished 
to the committee and they have been 
distributed throughout the country... In 
addition, 7,000 copies of the complete 
report of the committee have been dis- 
tributed free to universities, professional 
libraries, foundations, research organiza- 
tions, newspapers, individuals and _ peri- 
odical libraries. 


Broad Powers Assumed 


_Mr. Garrison took particular excep- 
tin to the TNEC’s final report which 
points out that “the information, con- 
clusions and recommendations will have 
continuing and profound effects in shap- 
ing the thinking of individuals, and 
groups, leading eventually to an in- 
tormed public opinion.’ Thus, Mr. Gar- 
rison emphasized, “the committee served 
as Prosecutor, judge and jury, and wrote 
the opinions, which constitute formal 
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charges of the failure of American free 
private enterprise and its obsolescence 
in a world it had itself created.” 

While the TNEC report also charged 
life companies and their directors and 
officers with using the funds of the com- 
panies in many ways to serve their own 
personal interests, Mr. Garrison pointed 
out, in the actual charges the draftsman 
did net say that the officers and direc- 
tors actually did use the companies’ 
funds but said they “were in a position 
to use the companies’ funds” and 
charged that the officers and directors 
“may” borrow money directly or indi- 
rectly from a corporation that he owns 
or controls and that he “may” do vari- 
ous other things with “other vague in- 
sinuations.” 


No Proof of Violations 


Although the companies challenged 
the cemmittee to produce one case 
where policyholders suffered loss or dis- 
advantage, “the record of the hearings 
contained no proof and no suggestion 
that any law had been violated by any 
of their directors or that any tendency 
toward monopoly had resulted when a 
director of the companies had served on 
more than one board. There was not 
one word in the report showing that any 
director of the 26 largest companies, 
controlled the decisions of any of his 
fellow directors. 

“The challenge of the insurance com- 
panies was not met in the reply memor- 
andum submitted by the special counsel 
of the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, instead, the counsel referred to four 
companies in which it is alleged ‘policy- 
holders suffered as a result of * * * ac- 
tivity by directors’. The assets of these 
particular four companies represented 
about .25% of the total life insurance as- 
sets of “all companies.” 

In answer to the monograph’s charge 
that life companies are guilty of anti- 
competitive agreements, Commissioner 
Garrison pointed to numerous instances 
of competition. “Such is the kind and 
quality of the charges made by the 
committee against the life companies,” 
he observed. 


S. E. U. A. Case Significant 


In discussing the federal govern- 
ment’s attempt to have insurance de- 
clared interstate commerce in the suit 
against the Southeastern Underwriters 
Association, Mr. Garrison said the case 
is significant “as an example of the kind 
of fearless, determined campaign by the 
federal government that is going on to 
not only take over from the states the 
control of the insurance business, but 
also to take over the business itself. As 
it happens, unfortunately for our oppo- 
sition, it has been the law of this coun- 
try for now some 75 years, that insur- 
ance was not commerce and therefore 
was not subject to federal regulation.” 
It is on this “time-honored principle of 
law the insurance structure has been 
built. And it is this framework that the 
federal authorities seek to destroy.” 
Cites Legislative Examples 

In considering legislation which con- 
templates the federal government en- 
gaging in insurance business under the 
guise of social security, and war time 
necessity, Mr. Garrison cited the Wag- 
ner social security extension measure 
and HR-1992, introduced by Congress- 
man Lea of California which would au- 
thorize the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
to provide air insurance whenever it ap- 
pears that such insurance adequate for 
interstate Commerce, overseas air com- 
merce, foreign air commerce, or other 
commerce by air, cannot be obtained on 
reasonable terms and conditions from 
companies authorized to do an insurance 
business. ‘Whenever it appears! To 
whom must it appear?—Why the fed- 
eral bureau, of course,” Mr. Garrison 
observed. 

Favors Reasonable Program 

The third legislative threat is Senate 
Bill S-26 introduced by Senator McCar- 
ran which would establish a_ federal 
fidelity bonding board for the writing of 
surety bonds upon federal employes. 

“Although all of us are sympathetic 
with a sound, feasible permanent social 


onsale program,” the Wagner bill “is 
not social security but ultimate social col- 
lapse.” Under the bill if the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service decides that there are 
too many people employed in the insur- 
ance business and too few people em- 
ployed in factories, it can “tell you to 
stop working in the insurance business 
and go to work in a factory. You would, 
of course, say ‘Oh, but they can’t do 
that to me.’ If you don’t think they 
can, read this bill.” 

It is true that the Wagner bill does 
not contain specific provisions for the 
outlawing of private insurance, Mr. 
Garrison pointed out, “but the effect of 
the legslation is exactly the same as 
though it did as it makes provisions for 
the furnishing to the people all of the 
benefits that are now privately purchased 
from the insurance companies and there- 
by completely eliminates any necessity 
for the individual’s purchasing his own 
insurance protection.” 

Mr. Garrison urged active opposi- 
tion to use of the term “insurance” in 
referring to social security legislation, 
pointing out that there has been a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of those advo- 
cating such legislation to refer to it as 
“insurance.” “The present social se- 
curity schemes,” he said, “are merely 
appropriations of money by the federal 
government on a year to year basis. The 
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amount of appropriations is not geared 
to or related to the amount of contribu- 
tions by taxpayers, nor is any fund ac- 
cumulated in a real sense. And the 
amount of contributions, inequitable in 
their original conception, are not in any 
way geared to the expenditures. The 
amount of contributions and the amount 
of appropriations can be and will be ad- 
justed with an ever widening gap, per- 
haps according only to political expedi- 
ences. And remember that the ‘secur- 
ity’ sought depends according to Bever- 
idge’s fundamental assumption upon the 
prosperity of private enterprise.” 


Convention Dates 


Nov. 3-4, Actuarial Club of Pacific, San 
Francisco. 

Nov. 16-18—Research Bureau and Life 
Agency Officers, Chicago, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1, National Association of 
Insurance C ommissione rs, mid- year meet- 
ing, New York City, Commodore Hotel. 

Dec. 1, Institute of Life Insurance, New 
York City, Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 

Dec. 2-3, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, New York City, Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Jan. 11-12, National Association of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters, winter 
meeting, Des Moines, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. 














of her social orbit; 


which glass to pour it in. 


course! 
the boat. 


Jittery? 


missing any boats. With 


you can make. 


LO ; 











[Minerva Montmorency-Montmorency was the centre 
an encyclopedia on protocol, she 
had at her fingertips the seating order of diplomats, the 
proper spoon for grapefruit, the correct salutation for 
a maharanee. But she wasn’t so hot with the bottle. 
Her knowledge of champagne consisted of knowing 


heave a bottle in the most approved girl-about-to-be- 
ejected-from-the-Stork-Club fashion. 
Naturally! 


Franklin representatives may not be smashing cham- 
pagne bottles on prows (lots of them could afford the 
champagne if they were so minded), but they are not 


as streamlined as a destroyer, commission schedules as 
whopping as a liberty ship, and Home Office coopera- 
tion on watch twenty-four hours a day, Franklin repre- 
sentatives are cashing checks as big as a battleship. 
If you’re missing the boat, why not inquire about a 
.. and learn what a splash 


Franklin Agency Franchise . 
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Lounsbury, Plantz 
Trade Views on 
Savings Bank Issue 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of 
Bankers National Life, has released fur- 
ther correspondence with Clarence B. 
Plantz, vice-president of the New York 
Savings Bank, who is advocating re- 
moval of the $3000 limit per individual 
on savings bank life insurance in New 
York. Mr. Lounsbury first wrote to Mr. 
Plantz and in mock seriousness proposed 
that the life insurance companies accept 
savings deposits. He solicited Mr. 
Plantz’ observations on that proposal. 

In reply Mr. Plantz stated that all in- 
stitutions such as life companies which 
have proven ability in the investment 
and care of other people’s money should 
be permitted to advocate and sponsor 
all reasonable methods for the system- 
atic savings of the people’s earnings. It 
is that belief, he said, that has prompted 
him to support savings bank life insur- 
ance which is a form of systematic sav- 
ing. He expressed the belief there is 
need and ample room for the two dif- 
ferent methods of extending the bene- 
fits of life insurance. There is no logical 
reason why the life insurance company 
should be deprived by law of using any 
proper method of encouraging thrift and 
facilitating the regular saving of money. 


Cites Dividends on Deposit 


Mr. Plantz asserted that as a matter 
ot fact the life companies do accept sav- 
ings deposits. For example, in five of 
the largest insurers alone in excess of 
$200,000,000 of dividends have been left 
on deposit. In addition, he contended 
the legal reserve set up against endow- 
ment insurance and the money paid in 
lor annuities are to all intents and pur- 
poses the same as the bank’s “depositor 
liability.” There is no reason why the 
insurer should not be permitted to so- 
licit other savings. 

However, he declared that solicited 
accounts had not in the past proven to 
be very satisfactory. Several years ago 
many savings banks did solicit accounts 
and paid what amounted to commissions 
to obtain them. These accounts were 
mainly opened in small amounts. Addi- 
tional deposits were seldom made and 
many of them were soon closed out. 
Solicitation would probably make for 
higher costs. In life insurance there 
is a loading for expenses but in the 
banking business it is necessary to pay 
the expenses out of the investment earn- 
ings and the full amount of the depos- 
itors payment must always be available 
and be returned to him together with 
interest. 

[here are communities that are not 
served by savings banks which are 
served by life insurance agents and it 
might be that the life insurance com- 
panies could get into the savings bank 
business there to good advantage. “If 
the life insurance companies, savings 
banks and any other thrift institution 
can find a way, especially in these days 
to do a better job, more power to them ” 
Mr. Plantz declared. 


Lounsbury’s Reply 


Mr. Lounsbury in reply said that only 
a relatively small portion of life com- 
pany funds represent dividends left on 
deposit and that item is merely an in- 
cident of the business and not because 
the companies have sought to encroach 
into the savings bank field. Mutual 
companies are required by law to hold 
policy dividends for the credit of policy- 
holders if they are not taken in cash, 
used to reduce premiums or to purchase 
some type of insurance. But few com- 
panies have sought to promote the leav- 
ing of dividends except to shorten the 
premium paying period. 

Mr. Lounsbury challenges Mr. Plantz’ 
assertion that the legal reserves on en- 
dowment contracts and annuities are 
the equivalent of the banks’ depositor 
liability. 

Mr. Lounsbury asserted that the pre- 
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Insurance Best 
for Future 
Estate Building 


NEW YORK—Life insurance is the 
average man’s best hope of enlarging 
his estate, Roswell Magill, New York 
lawyer, and former under secretary of 
the Treasury, told the annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants. Under present tax schedules, 
$45,000 to $50,000 is nearly the maxi- 
mum estate a man who earns $10,000 a 
year for 20 years after age 40 can leave 
his family through straight saving and 
must live on half his income to do even 
that. 

Building of substantial estates will be 
a rarity with present income and estate 
taxes and the future new capital needs 
of industry will have to be provided in 
small amounts by persons of moderate 
means directly, through savings insti- 
tutions, or by the government. He ques- 
tioned whether such sources would be 
willing to provide risk capital for new 
products and inventions. 

3ecause future estates will be of mod- 
erate size, Mr. Magill predicted the 
$450,000,000 annual revenue from estate 
and gift taxes may be expected to fall 
and might produce a demand for low- 
ered estate tax exemptions. 

The income, gift and estate tax laws 
have to be revamped and correlated to 
eliminate duplicate impositions. He 
urged coordination of gift and estate 
taxes to a single tax on transfers. 
Transfers between husband and wife 
should not be taxable. 


Parkinson Speaks in Canada 


Financial collapse due to uncontrolled 
inflation is the greatest danger to the 
democracies, T. I. Parkinson, president 
Equitable Society, declared in a talk in 
Montreal at the ceremonies which inau- 
guaranted Canada’s fifth victory loan 
drive. He praised the Dominion for its 
inflation control, which he said came in 
part from effective ceilings on prices 
and wages. 

The relations between the United 
States and Canada have reached such an 
advanced stage, he said, that whatever 
rivalry there may be between them may 
appropriately be thought of in terms of 
an exchange of benefits, the ideal type 
of reciprocity. He suggested that if 
Canada and the United States could syn- 
chronize their post-war planning on 
many economic fronts, it would redound 
to the mutual benefit of the people of 
both countries and set an example for 
the rest of the world. 

Mr. Parkinson was selected as an out- 
standing American business leader to 
speak at the Montreal war loan rally. He 
praised Canada for its success in get- 
ting the masses of Canadians to invest 
their surplus earnings in war bonds. 


sumed lower cost of savings bank life 
insurance which results from escaping 
payment of agents’ commissions, is pos- 
sible only because the life insurance 
agents have done such a great educa- 
tional job that people want those things 
which only life insurance will do for 
them and there are- some who try to 
avoid even a slight fee to the educa- 
tional organization and so go to the 
savings banks. He contended that sav- 
ings bank life insurance is taking a 
free ride on the backs of the life in- 
surance agents and if carried to its log- 
ical conclusion would eliminate the 
agents. ; 

“So long as you and I believe that 
thrift is better than wastefulness, self 
help is better than charity and taking 
care of one’s own than leaning on the 
government, just so long should we 
strive to preserve and help the life in- 
surance agent, for he and his brothers 
are doing a job for the people which 
needs very much to be done and they 
are doing it at a cost which is insignifi- 
cant compared with the value delivered,” 
Mr. Lounsbury concluded. 


Replacements Study Thesis 
of Winkler Is Published 


“The Replacement of Life Insurance 
Policies” is the title of a thesis of 
Charles Mann Winkler of Brooklyn 
that has been published. Mr. Winkler 
states that the writing of the thesis 
was sponsored by R. H. Blanchard, 
professor of insurance at Columbia Uni- 
versity. It is a 222 page work. Mr. 
Winkler takes up the replacement prob- 
lem, measures that have been taken 
to control it, arguments pro and con 
and then he concludes with a mathe- 
matical treatise of the cost of insur- 
ance in connection with replacement. 

“Tt is difficult,” he concludes, “to fur- 
nish the policyholder with clear proof 
of the losses he suffers by replacement. 
Granting that unbiased analysis and 
cost comparisons are entirely against 
replacement, the technique and mathe- 
matics involved in the demonstration 
are beyond the ken of the majority of 
policyholders and only of use to stu- 
dents and actuaries. The argument for 
replacement is appealing because it is 
focused on the cash surrender value. 
The desire to control the savings ac- 
cumulation is very stong, usually strong 
enough to overcome considerations of 
higher cost and other losses. Even if it 
were possible to prove the undesirabil- 
ity of replacement to the policyholder, 
it would not necessarily result in a re- 
jection of the practice. 


Study Problem at Source 


“It is generally agreed that replace- 
ment of life insurance is undesirable for 
the policyholder who replaces and for 
the institution of life insurance which 
reflects the interests of all policyhold- 
ers. Actually, attempts to solve the 
problem of replacement have been gov- 
erned chiefly by efforts to place ob- 
stacles in the way of those who prac- 
tice it. Insufficient attention has been 
given to the problem at its source. The 
details of all contracts should be ar- 
ranged so that the interests of all pol- 
icyholders are balanced. Surrender 
values and agents’ remuneration should 
be modified so that the disadvantages 
of replacement are apparent in figures. 
Contracts with separable insurance and 
savings components should be intro- 
duced, under proper safeguards. If they 
are based on sound mathematics and 
prove acceptable to the public, their is- 
sue should be extended. Time-honored 
phrases attesting to the superiority of 
the ordinary life and endowment forms 
are insufficient answers to the argu- 
ments for replacement.” 

Mr. Winkler operates his own broker- 
age firm in New York, specializing in 
life insurance. Prior to entering the in- 
surance business 12 years ago, he was 
an engineer. The thesis was written in 
getting his Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
university. He isa C. L. U. 


Opens Attack on Van Nuys 
Bills on House Floor 


Representative Voorhis of California, 
on the floor of the House Tuesday, 
charged that the Van Nuys-Bailey bills 
are frankly designed to prevent the Su- 
preme Court from ever passing upon an 
appeal in the S.E.U.A. case. He said it 
is a dangerous precedent to have Con- 
gress consider the passage of legislation 
whose avowed purpose is to prevent a 
certain case from passing through court 
in the normal manner. That would 
make Congress vulnerable in the future, 
he asserted, to demands of every con- 
ceivable group and individual that would 
step in with a piece of legislation to pre- 
vent a matter in which they may have 
an interest from being carried to the 
courts in the way provided by law. 

Voorhis contended that vigorous en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws is the 
only alternative to a further extension 
of federal regulation and control. 
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Ill. Department 
Acts in Battle 
Over Agents Law 


The Illinois department has filed a 
motion to. strike the complaint of 
Graeme H. Smith, Chicago agent and 
broker, who secured a temporary in- 
junction tying up the enforcement of the 
Illinois agents and brokers license law 


three weeks ago. This motion, which 
tests the legal sufficiency of Smith’s 


complaint, will probably be heard by 
Circuit Judge LaBuy in about 10 days. 
Meanwhile, the temporary injunction 
continues in force and the Illinois de- 
partment is issuing no licenses and 
doing nothing about enforcing the law. 
The complaint of Mr. Smith alleges 
that the Illinois license law is uncon- 
stitutional because it is vague and in- 
definite and delegates unreasonable 
power to the director of insurance and 
also that it violates the section of the 
federal constitution providing equal 
treatment for the citizens of all states 
by permitting no one except an Illinois 
citizen to become an insurance agent in 
that state. 
Claims No Knowledge of Charges 


Mr. Smith’s complaint, filed by his 
attorney, R. J. Hilliard, after reciting 
the Illinois license law at some length, 
states that Mr. Smith was licensed in 
March, 1942, and applied for renewal 
this year. In April, 1943, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life filed a requisition for an agent’s 
license for him. On Sept. 14, Mr. 
Smith was notified he was charged with 
violation of the license law because of a 
loan on a policy of Mutual Life and 
ordered to appear Sept. 28 for a hearing 
to be conducted by T. W. Swain. Mr. 
Smith claims that the department con- 
ducted extensive investigations to get 
evidence against him, summoned many 
people and ordered others to pro- 
duce paper in the case. This includes 
a subpoena on Manufacturers’ Life to 
produce eight life policies and all corre- 
spondence and other data connected 
with them, which Mr. Smith says has 
no bearing on the Mutual Life 
loan. He also accuses members of the 
insurance department staff of making 
public statements that he is not trust- 
worthy and threatening not to renew his 
licenses and to bring criminal proceed- 
ings against him. 

As a result, Mr. Smith alleges, he 
does not know what are the charges 
against him. Further, he cannot defend 
himself against the charges in the Mu- 
tual Life loan, because his witnesses and 
supporting documents are out of Illinois 
and the license law provides no means 
of securing them for a hearing. Be- 
cause of this and because of the alleged 
vagueness and unlawful delegation of 
legislative and judicial power, Mr. 
Smith maintains that the law is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The scheduled insurance department 
hearing on the charges against Mr. 
Smith was halted by the temporary in- 
junction. 


Ernest Palmer Joins 
Law Firm in Springfield 


Ernest Palmer, former insurance di- 
rector of Illinois, has become associated 
with the Springfield, Ill, law firm ot 
Brown, Hay & Stephens as insurance 
counsel with offices in the First Na- 
tional Bank building. This law firm 
traces its beginnings back 115 years. 

Mr. Palmer became insurance director 
of Illinois in 1933 and served for two 
four-year terms. He remained in Spring- 
field after leaving office and owns a 
home there. One of his important legal 
connections is with the Lansing B. War- 
ner Reciprocals and while he is spend- 
ing as much time as may be necessary 
both at their Chicago home office and 
elsewhere on their business he is still 
engaged in the private practice of law 
at Springfield. 
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be held in Canada, either at Montreal 
or Toronto. 

A. Scott Anderson, Equitable of Iowa, 
the retiring president, was widely com- 
plimented on his selection of C. Russell 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual, as this year’s 
general program chairman. _ Dignified, 
capable and efficient, Mr. Noyes un- 
folded a well rounded program and kept 
it moving at a brisk pace. 


McLain Luncheon Speaker 


General Chairman C. Russell Noyes, 
editor of publications Phoenix Mutual, 
started the ball rolling at the luncheon 
with which the meeting was opened on 
Tuesday. He introduced the executives 
of New York life companies present, 
made complimentary reference to the 
work of the convention committees, and 
presented the luncheon speaker, James 
A McLain, president Guardian Life. 

Mr. McLain made his first public ap- 
pearance since his recent election to the 
presidency of the American Life Con- 
vention. He extended greetings on be- 
half of the New York companies and 
said that the L.A.A. has the responsibil- 
ity of representing the management 
philosophy and policy of the life compa- 
nies. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, Mr. Noyes called attention to the 
L.A.A.’s service flag hung behind the 
speakers platform and containing 36 
stars. 

John S. Sinclair, executive vice-presi- 
dent of New York Life, explained the 
purposes and scope of the cooperative 
advertising campaign that has been car- 
ried on by a large group of life compa- 
nies. Mr. Sinclair is a member of the 
cooperative committee for the campaign. 
He said that 216 life companies repre- 
senting over 80% of the total resourees 
of the business raised $114 million to 
finance the program. Advertisements 
are being inserted in 286 newspaper in 
cities of 50,000 or more having a circu- 
lation of 26,000,000. At least one news- 
paper in each of the 48 states is carry- 
ing the advertising messages, and the 
list also includes four farm journals 
whose circulation exceeds 5,000,000. 


Started With “Keep Well” 


Mr. Sinclair gave the genesis of the 
cooperative advertising idea which 
through 1941 and 1942 was carried on as 
a “keep well’ campaign. Then the 
thought of a financial health program 
was conceived, and plans for helping the 
public to meet the problem of inflation 
were evolved. The present advertise- 
ments are designed to show people how 
they can help protect the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Mr. Sinclair em- 
phasized that this work is important for 
the future because of the lockedup buy- 
ing power that lies in war bonds, and 
could be released as a dangerous flood 
after the war. 

A. E. Patterson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Mutual Life, brought an inspir- 
ing message in his talk on “Fundamen- 
tals of Building Morale.” 

_Ed Morton, advertising manager 
North American Life of Toronto, told 
how Canada is meeting wartime prob- 
lems, He said that Canada is financing 
67% of its war costs from current reve- 
nue. Personal income taxes have been 
increased 16 times since the war began 
and 39% of Canadian income is being 
absorbed by income taxes. Because of 
high taxes, Canadians have a growing 
appreciation of the fundamental func- 
tions of life insurance, as most of them 
find they cannot accumulate an ade- 
quate estate except through life insur- 
ance. He predicted that there will be 
intense competition for the premium dol- 
lar after the war and warned life com- 
Panies to prepare now te meet this situ- 
ation. He concluded his talk with a 
showing of a film depicting the cooper- 
ative advertising campaign of the Can- 
adian life companies. 

_Henry M. Kennedy, Prudential, was 
chairman of the Wednesday morning 


session which was opened with a talk 
by Charles E. Crane, National Life, 
that sparkled with wit and wisdom. 
Fred L. Fisher, Lincoln National, of- 
fered the outstanding feature of the 
session—a panel on direct mail. His 
panel associates who discussed all 
aspects of the subject were John P. 
Taylor, Connecticut General; Nelson A. 
White, Provident Mutual; Arthur W. 
Theiss, Ohio National; Powell Stamper, 
National Life & Accident:M. S. Crock- 
ford, Excelsior; John McCarroll, Bank- 
ers of Iowa; L. J. Evans, Northwestern 
Mutual, and Howard O'Malley, Equit- 
able Society. 
Fred Fisher’s Remarks 

Mr. Fisher, in his talk leading up to 
the panel said that in spite of the fact 
that it has been heavily promoted by 





FRED L, FISHER 


Lincoln National for years, in the past 
18 months or so the percentage of cor- 
respondence from field men dealing with 
direct mail which crosses his desk has 
doubled and doubled again. This in- 
dicates that direct mail is bulking ever 
larger. The questionnaire he sent out 
to member companies shows that an 
extremely wide use of the direct mail 
system is employed in life insurance. 
There are 139 members in the L.A.A. 
The replies showed that 85% used di- 
rect mail. An increasing use of direct 
mail was reported by 37%. First-class 
postage showed as the leader by far, 
77% of the companies using it. By ratio 
of more than 2 to 1 on the use of direct 
mail with agents it showed gift and lead 
producing systems more popular. 

Col. George D. Gaw president Direct 
Mail Research Bureau concluded the 
morning session with his discussion of 
“Color, Direct Mail and Human Na- 
ture.” 

Z. Starr Armstrong, Republic National 
wielded the gavel on Wednesday after- 
noon when four important talks were 
made. Walter D. Fuller, president 
Curtis Publishing Co. gave a preview 
of prosperity. Sylvia Porter, financial 
editor New York “Post”, outlined what 
she feels to be the biggest threat to 
postwar life insurance. Carroll M. 
Shanks, vice president and general soli- 
citor of Prudential, discussed public rela- 
tions from the standpoint of the execu- 
tive. Mr. Shanks’ position and impor- 
tance lent a special interest to what he 
had to say. 

E. R. Dunning a Speaker 


E. R. Dunning, vice president N. W. 
Ayer & Son, was the final speaker with 
his outline of “Advertising in a Postwar 
World”. 

On the last day there were three in- 
teresting features, the talk of John D. 
Zink, president of the Strathmore Paper 
Co., who spoke on paper conditions in 
relation to advertising; the panel on war- 
time advertising conducted by F. J. 
O’Brien, Franklin Life, and W. F. 
Hanselmann’s talk at the farewell lun- 


cheon. Mr. Hanselmann is vice-presi- 
dent and agency superintendent of Union 
Central. The speakers comprising Mr. 
O’Brien’s panel were Carroll Frey, Penn 
Mutual; Margaret Divver, John Han- 
cock; H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan, 
and R. S. Walstrom, Continental Assur- 
ance. 


Must Earn Better World 


A bright picture of the post-war era 
was painted by Walter D. Fuller, presi- 
dent Curtis Publishing Company and 
regional chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development. Despite the 
rosy prospects, the better world which 
is desired by all must be earned and 
the involved wartime economy and the 
fact that the depression was never cured 
but was pushed into the closet under 
pressure of war production, must be 
given due consideration, he pointed out. 


Sales Stimulation Needed 


There is a tremendous capacity to 
create goods and with the impetus of 
new inventions there will be many new 
products, Mr. Fuller predicted. AIl- 
though it will be necessary to absorb 
an army of war workers into peace-time 
pursuits the problem of unemployables 
which was a factor in the depression 
will not be faced. With a huge backlog 
of savings and the desire to buy prod- 
ucts not now available the post-war 
opportunities look bright. However, 
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unless the public’s desires and wants are 
stimulated by selling and advertising, it 
will not be possible to create an expand- 
ing economy. 

“Unless we sell, sell and sell, so that 
there will be expanding economy and 
rising payrolls, so tkere will be oppor- 
tunity and happiness, security and prog- 
ress, the bureaucrats will sell their way 
and take over with their schemes of 
managed economy,” Mr. Fuller warned. 
Because people have money in their 
pockets there is no reason to believe 
that they will go on a spending binge 
when the war is over. During the 
retooling production lull immediately 
following the war, there will be time for 
the seeds of depression to sprout and 
grow and it will require a long range 
selling job to see America over this 
critical period. 





Slate Phelps in Los Angeles 


The Life Insurance Managers Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, will hold its 
next meeting Oct. 22. Ward Phelps of 
the Sales Research Bureau will be the 
speaker. 


James A McLain, the new president 
of the American Life Convention was 
at Chicago headquarters this week per- 
fecting committee appointments and 
attending to other administrative ques- 
tions. 











__TO THE MEN IN THE FIELD 





Designed for 


Recognizing that well 


and illustrate the solution. 


efficiency. 


Greater Sales Efficiency 


Commonwealth has launched a major offensive 
designed to help its representatives get the most out 
of today's favorable market for life insurance. 


designed, practical sales 


helps are infinitely important to the producer, Com- 
monwealth last week made available to its field force 
the following improved selling tools: 

1. A direct mail service that hits the bullseye; 
builds prestige for the producer; creates a receptive 
attitude on the part of the prospect. 

2. A series of especially designed proposal forms 
to assist in the selling interview; to fix the problem 


3. Prepared, tested approaches and a prepared, 
tested close —both conducive to greater sales 


Thus is Commonwealth supplementing its stand- 
ard visual selling kit and adding materially to the 
potential productivity of its men in the field. 








WHERE QUALITY MEN ARE BUILDING QUALITY VOLUME 
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Views Civilian Fares Nicene Seca 
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the company from an eventuality that 
might not occur is one thing; to accept 
part of a risk (excluding by clause the 
undesirable Part) that actually exists at 
the time of issue might under certain 
circumstances constitute a waiver of the 
exclusion clause, leaving the company 
exposed to a hazard that it did not de- 
sire nor intend to accept. 

Consequently companies writing 
civilian travel hazards outside the U. S. 
have shown rather a distinct preference 
for using an extra premium, which elim- 
inates many of the complexities of the 


exclusion clause approach, he said. 
However, the extra premium must be 
adequate, though adequacy is rather dif- 


ficult to determine. Most companies 
are using flat extras, pay no commis- 
sion on the extras, limit amounts to 


$5,000 to $25,000, and confine considera- 
tion to permanent plans of insurance. 
A few are, however, he said, offering 
some of the convertible term plans. 

The question of reduction or refund 
of extra premiums when exposure to the 
extra hazards ceases is a controversial 
one, he added. In peacetime, companies 
writing civilian travel risks rather freely 
granted pro rata refunds for fractions 
of a year during which the insured was 
not exposed. These extras, however, 
were primarily “residence extras,” with 
little if any portion of the extra ascribed 
to travel hazards. Today the major 
portion of the extra premiums are in- 
tended to cover the extra hazards of 
travel, and the extra premium therefore 
is fully earned the moment any trip is 
made out of the country. If a voyage 
or flight is made to Johannesburg, 
South Africa, and back in three months, 
the risk is just as great as it would be 
if 12 months were required, even if 11 
of the 12 were consumed by residence 
in Johannesburg. Consequently, he said, 
pro rate adjustments of extras for frac- 
tional parts of a year are not feasible, 
and a full year’s residence “unexposed” 
is generally felt to be the minimum be- 
fore consideration can be given any ex- 
tra premium adjustment. 


Foreign Residence to Increase 


Mr. Ward pointed out that for many 
persons the taste of travel lasts and in- 
variably they travel again, so that the 
two year exclusion clause has a ques- 
tionable value. Whenever the insured 
travels, after the exclusion period has 
expired, the company is on a substand- 
ard risk at standard rates. There is 
strong evidence, he said, that post-war 
residence abroad will far surpass that 
of any previous era. 

The men who are doing the traveling 
outside the United States generally are 
4F, and as the bottom of the manpower 
barrel is scraped, the physical defects 
and impairments concentrated in that 
classification are daily increasing in con- 
sequence. As a result the medical se- 
lection must be more and more careful, 


he said. Potential tropical travel or 
residence will aggravate many minor 
histories that under normal conditions 


might and frequently are disregarded. 
Medically discharged service men have 
been and are being employed in some 
instances for civilian work abroad. 


Financial Aspects of Such Risks 


The financial 
is a peculiar one, 


aspects of these risks 
Mr. Ward commented. 
Some of the men are making more 
money than they ever did; others are 
working for less, and both situations are 
significant. The former is enjoying a 
boom income and usually is of an ad- 
venturous, thrill seeking type quite will- 
ing to take extraordinary risks, espe- 
cially since he is being paid for doing 
so. These boom incomes will generally 
evaporate with the end of the war, and 
the company may have a highly specu- 


lative risk on its hands, he pointed out. 
The government bureaus, auxiliary 
services, and industries sending men to 


send 
jobs 


territory seldom 
Most of the 


foreign 
resentative. 


one 
are 


rep- 
big 


ones, and there is often a concentration 
of persons on a single conveyance and 
thus a catastrophe hazard. Because of 
difficulty of getting information as to 
passenger lists, dates and ports of de- 
parture, and because reinsurance is more 
or less prohibitive under such circum- 
stances, some sort of pool arrangement 
appears to be the only practical ap- 
proach to meeting this catastrophe prob- 
lem, Mr. Ward said. The accident and 
health underwriters were confronted 
with virtually the same problem when 
they introduced the civilian war risk 
policy. Thus no one company would 
suffer any catastrophe _ loss. Lite 
underwriters would like to see such a 
pool formed. Companies insuring these 
persons are doing so in recognition of 
a distinct contribution to the war effort. 
It is, he said, virtually an obligation of 
life insurance to make the protection 
available. If this is not done, govern- 
ment will step in, he said. It takes 
courage to reduce the extra hazards in- 
volved to an insurable basis, and it re- 
quires ingenuity to find out what the 
hazards are and the extent of them, he 
said. 


Public Relations Rules 
Are Outlined by Shanks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Size, he added, leads to fear, suspicion, 
demagoguery and misunderstanding. 
There are several attributes of life in- 
surance, he averred, which make its pub- 
lic relations peculiarly difficult. It is 
intangible. It is a function, a service 
and not a product. All intangible quali- 
ties, he said, without substance are hard 
to explain and understand. Further, life 
insurance is complicated and complex. 
It has a little known terminology. The 
public runs into life insurance terms and 
they mystify and irritate people. A sur- 
vey made by Prudential showed that 
policyholders and the public generally 
have very little understanding of the 
meaning of “premium,” “term,” “cash 
surrender” and ‘“non-forfeiture values.” 


Life Insurance Is Money Transaction 


Mr. Shanks further called attention to 
the fact that life insurance is a money 
transaction and that is one always highly 
charged with feeling. In life insurance 
there is a continuing premium payment 
and if there is any dissatisfaction it con- 
tnues to fester rather than to clear up. 
Life insurance further, he said, is a very 
personal thing. It has to do with the 
intimate and innermost family and per- 
sonal matters. Therefore life insurance 
public relations has to deal with a num- 
ber of unusual problems. 

A life company must conform to the 
true public interest, the social welfare 
of the people. Life companies have to 
consider this in connection now particu- 
larly with various proposals for the ex- 
tension of the social security act, for ex- 
ample, the Wagner-Dingell bill calling 
for the extension of social security. Life 
insurance, he said, is so thoroughly in- 
terwoven in economy and with all the 
people that one can just about apply this 
rule that what is good for the people of 
the country as a whole is good for the 
life companies. 


Advertising Is Useful Tool 


Advertising, said Mr. Shanks, is a 
very useful tool of management. It is a 
means of communication with the pub- 
lic, a means of mass communication to 
be sure but one to be regarded only as 
the substitute for and in the same way 
as personally speaking to or personally 
writing to individuals. A very large por- 
tion of public relations nowadays, Mr. 
Shanks asserted, is dealing with labor 
unions and with employes in the absence 
of labor unions. This has become one 
of the truly important activities of any 





company management. If a eens 
relations with the unions and with its 
employes are poor then its public rela- 
tions are apt to be poor. 

Relations with Congress and with 
policyholders as voters have tremendous 
public relations implications, in his opin- 
ion. Company management is constantly 
being urged by those both without and 
within the industry to make their influ- 
ence felt with Congress, more often in 
opposition to various acts of the adminis- 
tration or Congress, or in support of 
some proposition. He is not in sym- 
pathy with the proposition that life com- 
panies should take a part. in political ac- 
tivities. Policyholders, in his opinion, 
want to do their own political thinking 
in voting and decide for themselves what 
the political and economic framework 
will be. Life insurance, he said, should 
not become an issue in politics. 

Life insurance executives have before 
them some major public relations ques- 
tions: How to handle labor relations, 
how handle politics, how communicate 
effectively with policyholders and with 
the public. 


Address Zone 2 
Commissioners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


stay, and no political party will jeopar- 
dize its existence by proposing to 
abolish them, he said. The unprece- 


dented growth of insurance during the 
very period of these innovations is suf- 
ficient to allay any apprehension on this 
score. But the very success of these 
governmental experiments creates a 
problem which private insurance busi- 
ness cannot ignore. Other proposals 
are in the air. Some of them emanate 
from unsound social thinking or spring 
from political expediency. But much of 
it arises from a broad public sentiment, 
based either on discontent with the cost 
or character of private insurance protec- 
tion or upon an over-weening desire 
nourished by governmental benefits 
either received or anticipated. Insur- 
ance leadership should carefully appraise 
these growing social tendencies. 

There must be a recognition and fair 
appraisal of the proper sphere of gov- 
ernment in the field of insurance, even 
as there should be a fair governmental 
concept of the proper sphere of free 
enterprise in this field. 

It is not sufficient answer to engage 
in anti-New Deal epithets or invectives. 
It may well be true that some social 
experimenters in administrative posi- 
tions would eagerly embrace any oppor- 
tunity to extend governmental social 
service into the field of insurance to the 
extent of monopolizing or at least con- 
trolling this phase of American busi- 
ness, and that those of this group will 
be alert to exploit to the fullest any 
popular sentiment in this direction. Such 
efforts will be vigorously resisted. How- 
ever, it is inaccurate and unintelligent 
to ascribe these manifestations wholly 
to political manipulations or social plan- 
ners of either party. 


Many Such Tendencies Widespread 


Many of these tendencies are wide- 
spread and deeply rooted. They cannot 
be dispelled by mere debate or by po- 
litical controversies, though undoubtedly 
every unwarranted encroachment upon 
the proper domain of states’ rights or 
free enterprise should be vigorously re- 
sisted. Before indulging in epithetical 
paroxysms calculated to disturb actu- 
arial equilibrium it may be well for in- 
surance leaders in America to ask them- 
selves whether insurance in all its 
branches may not be able to stem this 
tide by demonstrating a broader con- 
ception of social advancement and a 
truer recognition of changing social con- 
ditions.” 

The people believe in free enterprise 
and states’ rights, but they also have an 
innate longing for social security, fam- 
ily protection, guaranty against help- 
lessness and dependency, and protection 
of their self-reliant independence. If 
they can get these benefits at a reason- 
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able cost under a broad program made 
available through the channels of free 


enterprise and privately owned insur- 
ance companies, they would undoubt- 
edly prefer such course. If they can- 


not, then no amount of harking back to 
ancient principles or declamations about 
the American way of life will deter them 
in the mass from looking toward the 
government increasingly for this sort 
of aid and protection. 


Need Discerning Resistance 


All who believe in the principles of 
democracy and individual liberty should 
combat any effort to destroy this heri- 
tage, but the resistance must be discern- 
ing and intelligent. It must take into 
account changing social conditions. It 
must recognize that while life in Amer- 
ica should not be regimented, it likewise 
cannot be shackled by outmoded pat- 
terns or procedures. It is possible to 
define the proper sphere and limitations 
of governmental activity or service in 
the field of insurance and in doing so to 
preserve amply the historic and proper 
area for free enterprise in the field of 
insurance. 

State Regulation 


Governor Broughton declared that the 
principle of state rather than federal 
regulation of insurance has become well 
established as a part of the law and 
policy. With rare exceptions, the reou- 
lation of insurance by the states has 
been competent and well designed to 
protect the public interest. Under this 
system has been built up the greatest 
insurance business in the world and the 
citizens have enjoyed the benefits of 
high grade protection. 

“There are at this point, however, 
new perils arising in the attempt to sub- 
stitute federal for state regulation of 
this business. This is not a_ political 
question in a party sense. It is rather 
the attempt of certain individuals not 
familiar with or in sympathy with the 
history and traditions of our nation to 
extend unduly the area of federal ac- 
tivity. 

Governor Broughton recalled that both 
parties at their 1940 conventions in- 
cluded planks in their platforms favor- 
ing regulation of insurance by the states. 
Since both parties are committed to the 
policy of state regulation, he said, it 
would seem that this is a question that 
can be settled outside of the strictly 
political arena. 


Changes in Old 
Republic Credit 


Lieut. James H. Jarrell, U. S.N.R., who 
is on leave of absence from Old Republic 
Credit Life of Chicago, has now been 
elected president of that company. He 
has been a vice-president. He is now 
stationed in Rhode Island in the Navy. 

A. Nelson, Jr., secretary-treasurer 
and the principal operating officer, has 
resigned. He also resigned as a direc- 
tor. 

C. W. Howe, formerly vice-president, 
becomes assistant treasurer as well and 
Miss C. M. McNeill, who has been as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, is now secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

During Mr. Jarrell’s absence, the ac- 
tive management will be in the hands of 
the executive committee of the board 
consisting of C. V. Sursa, Muncie, Ind., 
and Hugh I. MacKenzie, and W. W. 
Turner, Chicago. 


Orchard to Northern Life 


as Los Angeles Manager 


Northern Life of Seattle has appointed 
Phil Orchard manager of its Los An- 
geles central agency, 1107 Quinby build- 
ing. 

Mr. Orchard is well known as man- 
ager of ong gg seg National Life in 


Sioux City, Ia., for 12 years. Prior to 
that, he had been with that company 
for 10 years in Omaha. His present 


change comes about largely through the 
desire of the Orchard family to locate 
permanently in Los Angeles. 
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Removing Mystery in 
Selection for Agents 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
company and its program is thoroughly 
understood by the agency department, 
he said. Field supervisors are particu- 
larly interested and helpful in acting in 
4 liaison capacity between the field and 
home office underwriting staff. 


Regional Schools 


Although the company has discon- 
tinued its annual agency convention, 
regional schools at strategic points have 
been substituted, four in 1942, eight in 
1943. This gave agents an opportunity 
to discuss problems with the under- 
writing representative who could justify 
and clarify certain practices established 
as a result of the abnormal conditions 
of war. 

Another phase of maintaining friendly 
relations has been the course of in- 
struction given new agents with high 
potential ability in their first contract 
year, a plan introduced several years 
ago. Part of the liome office instruction 
is concerned with underwriting prob- 
lems, and the part that the agent plays 
in the quality of risks which he sub- 
mits is emphasized. In addition the 
company has awarded agents with addi- 
tional first renewal commission for first 
year persistency rates of 90% or better. 
To help agents secure a good persistency 
rate, the company asks that rating 
charts be prepared by new agents espe- 
cially classifying risks according to the 
factors that make for good, fair or poor 
persistency and, indirectly, for good, 
fair or poor mortality. 

Lay underwriters can do a great deal 
of harm in souring an agent on the un- 
derwriting department if they delay the 
issue of a policy by calling for further 
information not essential to the valua- 
tion of the risk or fail to maintain a 
cooperative attitude in their correspond- 
ence, he said. 

There are still differences of opinion, 
but these contacts provide channels 
through which differences can be dis- 
cussed frankly and it can be demon- 
strated that both the field and home 
office are working toward the same ob- 
jective, the acceptance of the maximum 
amount of satisfactory business, he said. 





Predict Liberality in 
Benefits Restoration 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


icyholders who have been serving in the 
armed forces. 

In his talk at the meeting of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters in 
Chicago he pointed out that many dis- 
ability riders were issued in the past at 
premium rates which are now recog- 
nized as too low and inadequate in view 
of benefits provided. Also, some riders, 
particularly those providing for income 
disability, have more liberal provisions 
than now are offered to new applicants. 
Even so, he predicted that life compa- 
nies will adopt a rather liberal attitude 
in underwriting requests for restoration 
of these benefits. 


Policyholder Relationships 


“The best interests of the life insur- 
ance business,’ he said, “lie in the di- 
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WANTED 


Group Insurance Man 


Experienced in all phases of group cas- 
ualty coverages, by large midwest cas- 
ualty company planning to enter group 
field. Prefer man with Home Office ex- 
Perience. Give full details. Replies will 
be kept strictly confidential. Address 
T-24, The National Underwriter. 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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rection of a favorable public opinion, 
and a liberal attitude in restoring such 
benefits when insured returns from mili- 
tary service in reasonably good health 
will go far toward promoting satisfac- 
tory policyholder relationships.” 

While there is a possibility of adverse 
selection against the company if these 
benefits are restored freely, he sug- 
gested that this can be controlled by re- 


quiring reasonable evidence of insur- 
ability. 

With respect to restoring the double 
indemnity benefits, Mr. Menge sug- 


gested that a reasonable and practical 
rule would be to permit restoration if 
insured following discharge from serv- 
ice enters an occupation not more haz- 
ardous than the one he left to enter 
military service. 


Impairments and Accidents 


The accidental death rate is affected 
to some degree by physical impair- 
ments, he said. Some impairments, 
such as blindness, increase the suscepti- 
bility of the individual to accidents; 
others, such as insanity, increase the 
suicide rate and because suicides are not 
always recognized as such the accident 
rate is increased. Presumably such ma- 
jor impairments could be traced directly 
to war service and refusal to restore the 
double indemnity provision would seem 
justified in the presence of a major im- 
pairment which materially affects the 
accident rate. Aside from such major 
impairments, however, Mr. Menge be- 
lieves other impairments could be ig- 
nored. It seems, he said, that the orig- 
inal premium rate could be continued 
and arrears need not be collected when 
the benefit is restored; but on limited 
payment policies the company usually 
collects an increased premium so as to 
continue the double indemnity benefits 
in force after the policy becomes paid 
up. A reasonable charge under the lat- 
ter circumstances would be the differ- 
ence between the premiums that would 
have been paid for double indemnity 
and such premiums for a continuous 
premium policy, accumulated at a nom- 
inal rate of interest. 

If major impairments are incurred in 
war service, this generally would dis- 
qualify the applicant for restoration of 
disability payments, Mr. Menge said. 
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In charging for restoration, if the com- 
pany is to avoid numerous actuarial cal- 
culations, the company might use some 
reasonable approximation of the amount 
equal to the increase in the reserve on 
the disability benefit which would have 
occurred if the provision had remained 
continuously in force. This might be 
50% of the premiums which would have 
been paid during the period of military 
service. Collection of such an amount 
would enable the policyholder to con- 
tinue to pay the same current premium 
as he did prior to military service. 

Mr. Menge suggested underwriters 
should now devote sufficient time and 
study so they will be prepared to give 
information and advice when the ques- 
tion of discontinuing the use of war 
clauses arises. 

One of the chief interests of under- 
writers after the war will be to see 
whether the development of safety in 
the airplane will keep pace with the 
increased popularity of the airplane’s 
use, Mr. Menge said. He suggested 
that in any future consideration of the 
removal of war clauses from existing 
policies careful consideration should be 
given to retaining aviation restrictions 
at least in those cases where an actual 
aviation hazard exists. 

At present, he said, the accidental 
death rate is relatively low due to cur- 
tailment of automobile travel and a de- 
crease in suicides which are not always 
recognized as such. But this should 
not lull underwriters into a false sense 
of security. The post war will bring 
back. the high accident frequency, and 


continued application now of under- 
writing principles generally recognized 


as logical and sound will remove many 
potential sources of future difficulty. 

Mr. Menge predicted that underwrit- 
ers will have to become acquainted with 
tropical diseases with which they have 
not heretofore had to deal. 


Saltonstall Slated in N. Y. 


Governor Saltonstall of Massachusetts 
will be the principal speaker at the an- 
nual dinner of the Insurance Federation 
of New York Dec. 22 in New York City. 


Raymond E. Rawley, reinsurance un- 
derwriter of State Mutual Life at the 
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Except Two Counts 

Situation in the Court 
Regarding the Investors 
Syndicate 

MINNEAPOLIS—A consent judg- 


ment disposing of all but two of 16 
counts was entered in the federal court 
here in the petition of the SEC for a 
permanent injunction against the al- 
leged practices of the Investors Syndi- 
cate and two affiliated companies. Life 
insurance men have been following this 
litigation since the SEC filed its original 
petition. Judge Nordbye signed the 
agreement and set hearings for the two 
remaining counts Nov. 10. They are 
charges of “gross misconduct and gross 
abuse of trust” on the assertion that a 
group of officers is guilty of managing 
the companies for the “personal benefit 
of the officers, directors, departmental 
and divisional sales managers and the 
equity stockholders.” The -Investors 
Syndicate declared that in agreeing to 
the consent judgment it did so “without 
admitting any misconduct or violation 
of any statute.” 

3y consent judgment the parent com- 
pany, its officials, Investors Syndicate 
of America and Investors Mutual, 
agreed to offer no exchange of their 
securities unless first approved by the 


SEC; to offer no securities until a reg- 
istration statement is filed with the 
SEC; to offer no securities unless -ac- 


companied by a prospectus meeting the 
requirements of the SEC; to refrain 
from certain representation about their 
securities such as comparison of them 
with war bonds or that they are “guar- 
anteed” or “approved” by the SEC; to 
refrain from repurchase agreements af- 
fecting their securities and to refrain 
from fraud. The solvency of the Inves- 
tors Syndicate is not questioned. 





home office, has been ordered to report 
at Fort Devens for induction into the 
Army. 






































THROUGH THE YEARS 


Though the country has encountered 


many frying times during the past 35 _— 


age 








and 
life 





years, Columbus Mutual has continu- 
ally forged ahead in many ways other 
than accumulating a surplus. As sub- 
stantiated by Best's Life Insurance Re- 
ports it has always shown a high 
renewal percentage; better than aver- 


dividend payments; low declina- 


tions; exceptional rate of interest 
earned; consistent increase in insur- 
ance in force. When you couple all 
of these records of progress with 
Columbus Mutual's unique GOLDEN 
RULE CONTRACT you can readily 


see why it has proven such a profitable 


enjoyable connection for many 
insurance men throughout the 


country. We shall welcome the op- 


portunity of getting acquainted. 


D. E. Ball, President 


The Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Columbus 16, Ohio 


























Opinions Change with the Years 


With the passing of the years views 
find 


advocating or 


and procedure change. We may 


a group of companies 


opposing some plan and then in the 
days to come change their position 
entirely. It is interesting, for instance, 


to read the thought provoking 
paper of Joseph B. Maclean, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary Mutual Life of New 
York, president of the Actuarial Society 
of America, in his address advocating 
the adoption of a modified preliminary 


very 


term basis. 
that lower interest yields, changes in 
modern mortality tables and the effect 


Very logically, he reasons 


on reserve requirements under the net 
level premium system call for adjust- 
ment. He acknowledged that the modi- 
fied preliminary term system is entirely 
sound and much more realistic than the 
net level premium system. 

Yet many years ago at the time, for 
instance, when the American Life Con- 
vention was organized, the old line 
eastern companies worshipped the net 
legal reserve system as a fetish. They 
ridiculed and condemned the preliminary 
term plan as being unsound. They con- 


tended that the new companies that had 
come into being in adopting this pro- 
cedure weakened their financial struc- 
ture and took unduly from the reserve 
fund money to prosecute production. 

Life Conven- 
tion was organized primarily to bring 


In fact, the American 


together the preliminary term compa- 
nies for defense against the onslaught 
of the net companies. 
There were really two motives that led 
to this organization.’ First was the 
necessity of banding together to protect 


legal reserve 


the preliminary term system from the 
and next it 
highly desirable for the officials of the 
newer companies to get together, to act 
in harmony and cease destructive, com- 
that were observed in 
The officials were not 
acquainted with one another and hence 
they had no personal pride in taking 
advantage of a competitor. The Ameri- 
can Life Convention changed this senti- 
ment. When modified preliminary term 
system and other plans came into vogue 
for valuation purposes all preliminary 


eastern barrage, seemed 


petitive tactics 
every direction. 


term fights ended. 


The Issue of Equity Financing 


It is probably more than a coinci- 
dence that last week on the same day in 
one addressing a 


life insurance audience and a lawyer ad- 


Chicago economist 
dressing the Mid-Continent Trust Con- 


ference insisted that such institutional 
investors with a trust obligation as life 
insurance companies and trust compa- 
nies and banks be prepared to engage 
in equity financing after the war. Neil 
and 


secretary of the University of Chicago, 


H. Jacoby, professor of finance 
made such an appeal in his appearance 
before the economic conference of the 
Chicago C.L.U. and a similar idea was 
propagated by M. A. Shattuck, Boston 
lawyer, at the trust conference. Mr. 
Shattuck declared that the policy of 
trustees in excluding the bonds 
shares of business corporations and in- 


and 


cluding only government — securities, 


mortgages and certain selected high 


grade obligations, public, semi-public 
and private slows down progress by as- 
sisting in the drying up of equity or 
enterprise capital. 

Mr. Jacoby is a member of the Com- 
Development. of 
Hoffman of Studebaker 
Much of the rest of his 
was in with the 


D. program and presumably he 


mittee for Economic 
Paul G. 
is chairman. 


which 


message 
Cc aes 


was talking committee doctrine in pro- 


consonance 


posing that insurance companies and 
banks enter to a far larger extent than 
have done in the field of 
equity financing. He urged the banks 
and company 
put committees to work studying the 
possibilities immediately. Apparently 
we are now destined to hear a great 
deal from economists and_ busi- 
ness leaders along this line. 

Of one thing the C. E. D. 
sure and that is that life insurance lead- 
ers today are enlightened and progres- 
and they will not woodenly 
reject the idea on the basis of the many 
impediments that are obvious to those 
in the insurance world and of which the 
C. 5. D. 2s cognizant. 


they ever 


insurance executives to 


more 


may be 


sive men 


The idea of permitting life insurance 
compani¢s to invest in common stocks 
has been suggested at various times in 
the past and there certainly can be no 
harm in reviewing the various consid- 
One proposal that 
was advanced a few years ago was that 


erations involved. 
each policyholder be given the choice 
of taking a contract supported in part 
at least by common stock investments 
or one backed by bonds, mortgages, etc. 
In the former circumstance some sort 
of an escalator scheme would be intro- 
duced under which the insurer’s liability 


would be decreased should the market 


value of the stocks decline to an em- 
barrassing extent. 

In some of the 
companies are permitted to make lim- 
ited investments in common stocks and 
a number of companies have in recent 


years taken advantage of that opportu- 


states life insurance 


nity, with good results, at least to date. 
It might very well be that life insur- 
ance people, state insurance departments 


and legislatures might agree that life 
insurance companies should be per- 
mitted to invest up to a certain per- 


centage of their surplus funds in stocks 
but that we imagine would not provide 
the amount of risk financing that the 
C.E.D. believes should be forthcoming 
from the 
support the enterprise system after the 


life insurance companies to 


war. 

The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment is an impressive organization 
and one that is capable of creating valu- 
Hence any proposal that 
it makes is worthy of 
eration. 


able results. 
earnest consid- 
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Without attempting to prejudge the 
matter we should say that the greatest 
obstacle that the C.E.D. 
arousing enthusiasm in 
circles for an 
equity financing would be the reluctance 
of the principal executives and the jn- 
vestment men to shape an investment 
policy to advance a crusade or to con- 
tribute to the creation of some particu- 
lar economic order, no matter how ar- 
dently they personally might desire to 
have such an order exist. 

It is true, of course, that the life in- 
surance companies today are actuated in 
part at least by patriotic 
making such heavy investments in goy- 
ernment bonds but that is because there 
is a war on and normally their invest- 
ment decisions are devoid of emotional- 


will face in 
life insurance 


extensive venture jn 


motives in 


ism. 

What the C.E.D. is suggesting pro- 
vokes fundamental questions of extreme 
importance and it is something for the 
best thought in the financial and _ busi- 
ness world to concentrate upon. 








Herbert W. Vaden, Richmond man- 
ager of Guardian Life, has received a 
letter from his son, Herbert W. Vaden, 
Jr., who had previously been reported 
missing in action in the European war 
theater. The letter was dated 20 days 
after he was reported missing and said 
he was well and busy. 

Lewis B. Hendershot, assistant direc- 
tor of agencies of Berkshire Life, was 
one of the winners on last Sunday 
night’s “Take It or Leave It” program. 
He was introduced by radio comedian 
Phil Baker as “a life insurance man 
from Pittsfield, Mass.” Mr. Hendershot 
answered all of the questions without 
hesitation, including the $64 one. 

Craig G. Kennedy, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Wichita, has been named 
president of the Sunflower Boys’ State 
succeeding E. C. Moore of the Harris, 
3urns & Co. agency. Bert A. Hedges, 
3usiness Men’s Assurance, is managing 
director. 

J. E. Saunders, New York Life, 
Dodge City, vice-president of the Kan- 
sas Life Underwriters Association, is 
retiring from the life business, having 
purchased an orange grove in California, 
where he is making his home. 

N. J. Frey, president Wisconsin Life, 
Madison, Wis., has been named an ac- 
tive member of the Masonic Scottish 
Rite Supreme Council of the northern 
jurisdiction of the United States. He 
was elected an honorary 33rd degree 
Mason several years ago. 

J. A. Hawkins, vice-president and 
manager of agencies of Midland Mutual 
Life, has celebrated his 21st anniversary 
with the company. When Mr. Hawkins 
went with Midland Mutual the company 
had less than $50,000,000 in force. It is 
now putting on a drive to reach $140,- 
000,000 by Dec. 31. The assets 21 years 
ago were $6,750,000. At present they 
exceed $41,000,000. Surplus was then 
$571,000 and now exceeds $3,350,000. 

Harold A. Dillman, who found time 


to carry on successfully his C. L. U. 
studies while managing the Lincoln 
agency of Security Mutual Life of Ne- 
braska, was honor guest at one of the 
company’s agency luncheons. Saying 
that Mr. Dillman’s achievement was an 
honor to the company as well as to 
himself, Vice-president Hyde presented 
him a check covering all of study 
course expense. 





DEATHS 


Mrs. Chester N. Cole, 66, assistant 
examiner for 20 years in the Massa- 
chusetts department, died following a 
long illness. She lived in Melrose and 
was a member of the Republican state 
committee. 

Dr. Charles Harbaugh, old-time medi- 
cal director, who was regarded as an 
authority on claim adjustments in both 
the life and accident and health fields, 





died at his home in Fremont, Va., 
after a brief illness. He was author 
of “Adujsters Manual,” “Industrial 


Claim Adjuster’ and other works which 
are still used by adjusters. From 1902 
to 1915 he was medical director of the 
old American Assurance of Philadel- 
phia, which was taken over in 1917 by 
Philadelphia Life. He was a former 
president of the Association of Medi- 
cal Directors. 

Charles B. Paul, who died recently 
and who was for about 40 years con- 
nected with Equitable Society’s home 
office comptroller’s and real estate de- 
partments, was the father of Randolph 
Paul, general counsel of the Treasury 
department. Cc. B. Paul retired 
nearly 10 years ago. His son is widely 
known among insurance people by rea- 
son of his decisions on various tax 
questions affecting life insurance. 

Sidney O. Anderson, 46, with John 
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Hancock Mutual Life in Waltham, 
Mass., died at the Newton, Mass. hos- 
pital following a short illness. 

Joel H. Atwood, 35, member of At- 
wood, Arnold & Co., Boston insurance 
consultants and brokers, died at his 
summer home at Sagamore, Mass. He 
was a charter member and former presi- 


dent of the Boston Life Insurance & 
Trust Council and a member of the 
Xoston Life Underwriters Association. 


Ray P. Cox, vice-president, director 
and manager of agencies of California- 
Western States Life, age 58 years, died 
suddenly in Sacramento from a_ heart 
attack. 

Mr. Cox was born in Odell, IIl., and 
received his education in the Chicago 
schools. 

In 1916 he became affiliated with New 
World Life as general agent. In 1920 
he went east as agency supervisor for 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke. In 1922 
he became agency manager for Cotton 
States Life of Memphis. Then he _ be- 
came agency manager of Montana Life. 
Next, he was made superintendent of 
agencies of the western division of Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, which post he held 
for 10 years, resigning to accept the 
position with California-Western States 
in 1934. 

He was a director of the Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 

Mr. Cox had been 
1916 with O. J. Lacy, president of 
California- Western States when Mr. 
Lacy brought Mr. Cox into the business. 


associated since 


Steering Committee Gathering 

The executive committee of the Penn 
Mutual Agency Association held a ton- 
ference at the home office Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday. Among those 
attending were Frederick A. Schnell, 
president, Peoria, Ill.; Dorion Fleming, 
New Orleans; Forrest J. Curry, San 
Francisco; Ben Hyde and Osborne 
Bethea, New York; Gaius W. Diggs, 
Richmond; Edward L. Reiley, Cleve- 
land; William A. Arnold, 2d, Harris- 
burg; Kenneth W. Conrey, Pittsburgh; 
William H. Nicholls, Jr., Grand Rapids; 
Harold E. Rugg, Waterloo, Ia.; 
Charles B. Stumes, Chicago; Philip O. 
Works, Rochester, and Harry E. Wuer- 
tenbacher, St. Louis. 


For any make 
of typewriter 


Cost You less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 

e fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 

tange of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters, as well as 
for other types of business machines. 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
lans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 





Public Relations Officer 
of Sun Life, Can., Dies 














HARRIS 


GEORGE H. 


George H. Harris, public relations 
officer of Sun Life of Canada, died in 
the home of L. C. Richards, Jr., Balti- 
more manager of that company, follow- 
ing a heart attack. 

He had come to the United States to 
conduct a tour in the public relations 
program and was to have spoken in De- 
troit and then addressed the Chicago 
branch office Oct. 25. Mr. Harris suf- 
fered a heart attack while visiting with 
Manager Richards at his home in Balti- 
more. A year ago, Mr. Harris had a 
very serious heart attack at Denver 
while on a speaking tour for Interna- 
tional Rotary club. He was severely ill 
at that time, but found the high altitude 
at Denver troublesome and left there 
against the advice of physicians and 
friends. He stopped ‘off in Chicago, 
where he found the altitude better 
suited to his condition, and then re- 
turned to the head office. 


Native of England 


Mr. Harris was born in England. He 
was a most able writer and was artistic 
to his fingertips. He took part in ama- 
teur theatricals in England and in that 
activity met his wife who now lives at 
their home at 140 East Brock Avenue, 
Montreal West, Quebec. He started in 
as an agent for Sun Life and in good 
time worked up to the job as director 
of field service, which he held for so 
many years. In this capacity he ap- 
peared a great many times in the United 
States at meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, local as- 
sociations and other life insurance gath- 
erings where he became quickly known 
as a speaker of wit, power and up-to- 
the-minute ideas. Mr. Harris’ feet were 
very solidly on the ground. What he 
said made sense. 


Wrote History of Company 


Along about 1928 there was a project 
in Sun Life to write a history of the 
company and its officers all the way 
back to the beginning. This was turned 
over to a professional writer whose job 
proved not to be satisfactory. In the 
emergency the task was given to Mr. 
Harris, and his manuscript was accepted 
without criticism. It is now found in 
the “The Presidents Book” published in 
1928, a limited edition containing fine 
steel engraving of the various presidents 
and officers on the best book paper. He 
also wrote the sales manual recently 
brought out for the sale of war bonds 
in Canada. Mr. Harris was very active 
in this campaign. 


A four-page mailing piece tells acci- 
dent insurance prospects why home is a 
hazardous place. Get samples from The 
A. & H. Bulletins, 420 E. 4th St, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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: \DOW THOMPSON ALWAYS GETS HER 
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MONTH OF HECK ON HE FIRST OF THE 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT PRESENTS 


Our Newest C.L.U,’s 


Our warm commendation to Ratpn M. Horton, 
C.L.U., of Albany, N. Y. and Franx F. Pers, C.L.U., 
of New York, N. Y. who received their designation in 
September, and to Vera M. Snyper of Des Moines, 
Iowa who completed her C.L.U. examinations in June. 


We are proud of our C.L.U.’s. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 + Newark, N. J. 
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Life & Casualty 
to Double Capital 


NASHVILLE—If the recommenda- 
tion of the directors are carried out, 
the capital of the Life & Casualty will 
be increased from $2,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000 by payment of a 100% stock divi- 
dend. Stockholders are expected to act 
on the recommendation at a meeting 
here Nov. 2. 


President for 40 Years 


Life & Casualty as of July 1 reported 
surplus of $3,195,000 and surplus volun- 


tarily reserved of $2,020,000. Total 
assets are $40,947,168. It has 666,666 
shares of $3 par value outstanding. 


A. M. Burton founded the company in 
1903 and remains as its first and only 
president. 


Favorable Examination 
Report on Rockford Life 


Rockford Life of Rockford, Ill., Dec. 
31, 1942, possessed assets of $3,974,818, 
capital was $200,000 and net surplus 
$279,146, according to a report of an 
examination conducted by the Illinois 
and Indiana departments. 

Rockford Life’s cash position is sat- 
icfactory and surplus funds are being 
currently invested in liquid securities, 
the examiners state. Business has been 
profitable and net surplus has been in- 
creased from $85,803 to $279,146 from 
June 30, 1938. Adjustment and settle- 
ment of policy claims appears to have 
been effected with full consideration of 
the policyholders. 

The business of American Bankers 
Life which was reinsured, is being well 
managed and at Dec. 31, 1942, excess 
of assets over liabilities has resulted 
in an increase in contingency reserve 
to the maximum permitted under the 
agreement, with a surplus of $11,413. 

F. L. Brown is president. Insurance 
in force amounted to $19,656,415 and in- 
surance in force of American Bankers 
fund is $7,987,252 ordinary and $4,932,- 
426 industrial. 





Wisconsin National Life 
Celebrates 25th Year 


Wisconsin National Life of Oshkosh 
celebrated its 35th anniversary last 
week. There was a meeting of the di- 
rectors and they paid tribute to Gen. 
C. R. Boardman, president, one of the 
surviving founders. The company 
started Oct. 12, 1908, and General 
Boardman was elected president in 1916 
following the death of George M. Paine, 
the first president. In the former world 
war he was in France as a brigadier 
general in command of the 64th infan- 
try brigade. 

The company has had a commendable 
growth, writing life, health and accident 
insurance and operates in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Minne- 
sota. General Boardman will be 83 
years old Oct. 28. The first meeting of 
the company was held in the old Tre- 
mont hotel and the only present officers 
who were in attendance at that time 
are General Boardman, Col. H. I. 
Weed, vice-president and counsel, and 
R. E. Martin, vice-president and secre- 
tary. 

The company now has assets of $11,- 
800,000. It has more than $47,000,000 
of life insurance in force. Its accident 
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and health department reports a_pre- 


mium volume of $325,000 a year. 


L. P. Stack Second Vice- 
President of John Hancock 


Lee P. Stack has been elected a sec- 
ond vice-president of John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life. He has been an assistant 
treasurer since 1934. He graduated from 
Duke University in 1915 and for a time 
served as secretary to the vice-president 
in charge of public relations of Sea- 
board Airline Railroad. Later he was 
with Wood, Struthers & Co. as securi- 
ties analyst. 


Pathfinder Deadline Nov. 1 

GRAND ISLAND, NEB.—District 
Judge Kroger has issued an order di- 
recting Pathfinder Mutual Life, its pol- 
icyholders, the public and others inter- 
ested to show cause by Nov. 1 why the 
reinsurance contract with Postal Life & 
Casualty of Kansas City should not be 
approved. The court finds that:the com- 
pany is insolvent; that further transac- 
tions by it would be hazardous to its 
creditors, policyholders and the public; 
that it is not in a position to resume 
business; that the same reasons that im- 
pelled the court to take over the records 
and properties still exist, and that liqui- 
dation must proceed. 


Charter Clothing Workers Insurer 


Amalgamated Life & Health, which 
is being set up under the auspices of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, has now been chartered in 
New York. The intention is to get the 
company licensed at first in 17 states 
where organized clothing workers are 
located. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment between the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and the Clothing Manu- 
facturers Association employers are 
contributing 2% of their weekly payrolls 
into Amalgamated Insurance Fund 
which operates Amalgamated Life & 
Health. According to Sidney Hillman, 
president of Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers the fund now has $3,500,000 
and clothing employers will contribute 
about $250,000 a month. 





Durfee Heads Prudence Life 


Carlisle Durfee of the Chicago law 
firm of Lord, Bissell & Kadyk, has been 
elected president of Prudence Life of 
that city, replacing W. H. Wettaw. B. 
L. Holowick, an attorney, is secretary. 
Alfred Holzman continues as chairman. 





Many Offices Shorten Week, 
Aid Industry Part-Time 


SAN FRANCISCO—While awaiting 
replies from applications for exemption 
from the requirements of the 48-hour 
work week, a number of San Francisco 
company and broker offices have gone 
on a 40-hour five-day week, while others 
have gone on a 44-hour basis. Principal 
factor in going on the 40-hour week is 
to release employes for work on Satur- 
day and Sunday in production industries 
in the Bay area such as canneries, ship- 
yards and similar activities. Already 
numbers of men and women, who spend 
five days a week handling policies and 
other company and office routine, are 
actively engaged in these “critical” in- 
dustries. 

A number of life men, who have re- 
ceived the “work or fight” directive, 
also are taking up duties in the vital in- 
dustries and endeavoring, in most in- 
stances, to service their business “on 
the side.” Most of those who go on a 
44-hour week plan also to try to write 
some new business during their “off” 
hours. On the other hand, some draft 
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boards in the San Francisco Bay area 
have recognized life insurance as “essen- 
tial” and have permitted life agents to 
continue full-time with their work, giv- 
ing them a deferred draft classification. 


Debit Men as War Bond Salesmen 


A total of $280,347 of war bonds in the 
3rd war loan was sold in San Francisco 
homes by the agency representatives 
there of Metropolitan, Prudential, John 
Hancock, and American National. About 
260 of these industrial agents partici- 


pated in the house-to-house sale of 
bonds. 

The Golden Gate district staff of 
Metropolitan, managed by Philip G. 


Young, was the leading unit with 704 
individual sales for a total of $79,100 
and is to be tendered a complimentary 
dinner, when $50 war bonds will be 
awarded to William Chalenor of that 
district, leader in cash amount of sales, 
$20,725, and to Assistant Manager Sam- 
uel Werdesheim of the Portola Metro- 
politan district for the largest number of 
sales, 141. 

The committee of managers in charge 
was composed of Mr. Young, chairman; 
H. F. Edwards, Prudential; and Robert 
A. Grimes, John Hancock. Clifford Hen- 
derson, Prudential, president San Fran- 
cisco. Life Underwriters Association, 
served as referee. 


Cooper Leaves Cal. Dept. 

LOS ANGELES—Grant B. Cooper, 
chief assistant insurance commissioner, 
is resigning from the California depart- 
ment and will join Loeb & Loeb, Los 
Angeles legal firm. 


Whelehan to Company Post 


NEW YORK-J. Donald Whelehan, 
deputy insurance superintendent in 
charge of the New York City office, 
will shortly leave the New York de- 
partment to become assistant to the 
general counsel of Home of New York, 
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the prominent fire insurance company, 
Mr. Whelehan has been a deputy super. 
intendent since 1938 and from 1932 unt 
that time served the department in yar. 
ous capacities as attorney for the sy. 
perintendent and special deputy in the 
rehabilitation and liquidation of inso}- 
vent fire, casualty, and mortgage guar. 
antee companies. 





No Successor to Burwell 


LANSING, MICH. — Comunissioner 
Forbes has decided to leave the life and 
fraternal division of the department 
without a head for a time. The post 
was left vacated through the resigna- 
tion of Seth H. Burwell. His duties 
will be divided among several other 
department employes. 





Why Farmer Is Good Prospect 

In showing why the farmer is a good 
insurance prospect today, Minnesota 
Mutual Life says that to pay a $100 pre- 
mium in 1939 required 735 200-pound 
hogs against 3% hogs today; 467 pounds 
of butter fat against 195; 1,412 pounds 
steers against 767 and €45 dozen eggs 
against 297. 

“What a nice margin there is now for 
more premiums,” it comments. 
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LLIFE_AGENCY CHANGES _ 





——_ 


Florer to Boston, 
McMahon, Detroit, 
for Aetna Life 


Two general agents of Aetna Life 
have been transferred to other posts. 
Francis E. McMa- 
hon, Boston gen- 
eral agent, has been 
appointed general 
agent in Detroit, 
succeeding H. K. 

Schoch, who re- 


signed recently be- 
cause of ill health. 

Herbert W. Florer, 
general agent at 


Grand Rapids, will 
take over the Bos- 


ton general agency. 
A successor to Mr. 
Florer at Grand H. 
Rapids soon will 
be announced. 
Mr. McMahon is a native of Pitts- 
field, Mass., and was educated at Col- 
gate University. He joined Aetna Life 


W. Florer 











FRANCIS E, MeMAHON 

in 1922 as field representative of the 
group department, being in Detroit from 
1923 to 1934, first as manager of the 
group department, later as supervisor 
and assistant general agent. In 1935 he 
was named general agent for central 
and northern Minnesota with headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis. In March, 1942, 
he went to Boston as general agent. 


Florer’s Distinguished Record 


Emphasis on sales and development 
work has brought notable success to 
Mr. McMahon. His agency won twice 
the President’s trophy—1936 and 1938— 
which is awarded annually for sales su- 
periority. 

He is well known in Detroit territory. 

Mr. Florer was born in Ann Arbor 
and was graduated from University of 
Michigan in 1925. He entered life in- 
surance work in Detroit with Travelers, 
becoming supervisor of agents in Mich- 
igan for Mutual Benefit after a time, 
and later connected with Murphy & 
O’Brien, Detroit insurance agency. 

He joined Aetna Life’s agency divi- 
sion in 1930 and in 1933 was appointed 
a general agent by Aetna Life in Grand 
Rapids. His agency has forged con- 
sistently ahead. Mr. Florer is past presi- 


dent Michigan Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 


Ben Brower with Moose 
Ben Brower has joined the C. W. 


oe agency of Guarantee Mutual 
ife of Omaha as associate general 
agent in southwestern Iowa. Mr. 





Brower gained national prominence in 
1941 when he sold $1,400,000 to national 
guardsmen in southwestern Iowa. Mr. 
3rower and Mr. Moose were formerly 
associated when they were with Colum- 
bus Mutual. 


Pacific Mutual Opens New 
General Agency at Spokane 


Pacific Mutual Life has appointed R. 
D. Eller as general agent at Spokane, 
Wash. This com- 
pany had not pre- 
viously maintained 
a general agency 
in Washington’s 
Inland Empire ter- 
ritory and consid- 
ers prospects bright 
for development in 
that area. 

Mr. Eller is a 
life insurance man 
of long standing, 
having operated 
successfully in Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., R. 
for the past 16 
years. He is a past potentate of the 
Shrine temple at Ashland, Ore. 





D. Eller 


Brock Houston Manager 
of Union Central 


Holly M. Brock has been named 
manager of the Houston agency of 
Union Central Life, 
filling the vacancy 
caused by transfer 
of Manager Wil- 
liam R. Harrison 
to Little Rock as 
manager. Mr, 
3rock has had 14 
years’ life insur- 
ance experience, 
having entered the 
home. office. of 
Great Southern 
Life in 1929 after 
finishing his studies 
at Texas Univer- 
sity. In 1938 he 
became assistant agency cashier and in 
1939 resigned to go into personal pro- 
duction. In his first year as an agent 
he wrote $407,000 of new business. He 
was then appointed organizer of Great 
Southern’s agency in Houston, the posi- 
tion which he resigned to go with Union 
Central. 

Well Known as Athlete 

Mr. Brock was born in Alto, Tex., 
and his family moved to Beaumont 
when he was seven. While at Beau- 
mont high school he was captain and 
all-state forward on the _ basketball 
team which became state champion. At 





Holly M. Brock 


Texas University he won position on 
the all-American basketball team, and 
also on the all-American volley ball 


team for five consecutive years. 

Since going to Houston he has been 
very active in civic work and was voted 
the outstanding man there in 1939. 


Warren Lundgren to St. 
Paul; Fahey Retires 


Peter W. Fahey, for 47 years with 
Northwestern Mutual Life in St. Paul, 
will retire Dec. 31 as general agent upon 
completion of 30 years in that capacity. 
He will be succeeded by Warren W. 
Lundgren, for seven years assistant di- 
rector of agencies at the home office, 
and for more than 20 years with North- 
western Mutual. 

Starting his life insurance career in 
1896, Mr. Fahey joined the L. M. Keiter 
agency in St. Paul and has the longest 
tenure record of any Northwestern Mu- 
tual general agent. He gained experi- 
ence as agency cashier, in the induction 
and training of agents, and as a suc- 


UV 





cessful producer. In 1914 he became 
one of the partners in the firm of Lang- 
ford, Schuler & Fahey that succeeded 
Mr. Keiter on his retirement as general 
agent. Following Mr. Schuler’s death in 
1920, Mr. Langford continued as Mr. 





PETER W. FAHEY 


Fahey’s partner until his death in 1940. 
The St. Paul general agency has always 
ranked among the leaders for the quality 
and persistency of business produced. 
After he is relieved of managerial re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Fahey plans to de- 
vote some of his time to personal pro- 
duction. 

Warren Lundgren entered life insur- 
ance in 1922 with his father, the late 
Charles B. Lundgren, for 30 years 
Northwestern Mutual district agent at 
Burlington, Ia. After graduating from 
the University of Missouri, he became 
a full-time agent in 1927 at Burlington. 
In 1930 he became supervisor in the H. 
L. Williams agency at Davenport, and 





LUNDGREN 


WARREN W. 


in 1931 in the W. F. McCaughey agency 
at Racine, Wis. re 1935 he went to 
Milwaukee as production manager for 
the Victor Stamm agency, and in 1937 
was appointed assistant director of agen- 
cies at the home office. In addition to 
other responsibilities, he has been in 
charge of district agency development 
and the supervision of statistical re- 
search. For the past eight months he 
has been editor of “Field Notes,” month- 
ly publication. 


Three District Managers 
Named by Equitable, N. Y. 


been an- 
department 


Three appointments have 
nounced by the western 
office of Equitable Society. Harold A. 
Osborne has been appointed district 
manager at San Jose, Cal., attached to 


the A. D. Hemphill agency at Oakland. 
H. M. Korbholz has been appointed dis- 
trict manager at Stockton, Cal., also at- 
tached to the Hemphill agency. He has 
been a field assistant. 

Roy E. Sears has been appointed a 
district manager in the A. Nye 
agency, Denver, with headquarters at 
Greeley, Col. 


Berthiaume Regional Group 
Manager for Bankers of Ia. 


Bankers Life of Des Moines has _ ap- 
pointed Phil Berthiaume regional group 
manager for northern California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, with headquarters 
in San Francisco. 

He has been manager of the life, acci- 
dent and group department of Travelers 
in Oregon since 1942, with head- 
quarters in Portland. He joined his fath- 
er’s agency of Lincoln National Life in 
North Dakota after prep school and 
later sold ordinary, trained agents and 
acted as agency supervisor. 

He has been active in both the life 
underwriters association and the Life 
Managers Club in Portland. 


Willets with Security 

W. A. Willets been appointed 
Mutual Life 
at Erie, with 


has 


general agent of Security 
of Binghamton, 


N. Y., 








Kon ANKS TO THE 
THOUSANDS OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS WHO— BY 
THEIR PURCHASES OF 
THOUSANDS OF COPIES OF 
OUR LATEST PROSPECT 
BOOKLET—ARE TEACHING 


US THAT THE FUNDA. 
MENTALS STILL SELL BUSI- 
NESS. 


The booklet, “Go, 
Life,” gives succinctly but pow- 
erfully, reports of what 
happened to the families of 33 
men 


Stories from 
true 


whose names are among 
the most famous in the country 
—what happened because these 
felt they 


insurance.” 


men “didn't need life 


15 minutes of fas- 
for yourself 
and motivating reading for your 


If you'd like 
cinating reading 
write for a 
mentary copy. 


prospect, compli- 


*x* * 


The hundreds who have ad- 
vance orders on file for the new 
edition of the Tax Handbook, 
that pocket reference manual so 
essential sale 
will be pleased to 
learn the edition should be 


ready for 


in almost every 
nowadays, 


distribution in a 
couple of days. You can depend 
on its answers to the more than 
100 questions on the tax status 
of policies and proceeds. 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 


THE INSURANCE 
RESEARCH & REVIEW SERVICE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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offices at 1164 West 10th street. He 
has been in the life insurance business 
14. years and has done considerable 
agency organization work. Since enter- 
ing the business he has specialized on 
business insurance and pension trusts. 
He has been general agent of Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident and United 
Benefit Life of Omaha. 


Eubanks District Manager 


James F. Eubanks, former division 
supervisor of Metropolitan Life’s field 
training division, has been appointed 


manager of the Hermitage district in 
Nashville. He is a native of Macon, Ga., 
and attended Birmingham Southern Col- 


lege. In 1929 he joined Metropolitan as 
agent in Macon, where in 1932 he be- 
came assistant manager. Mr. Eubanks, 


in 1934, was appointed agency sales in- 
structor for southern territory, in 1936 
became agency sales supervisor, and in 
1941 division supervisor of the field train- 
ing division, stationed at the home of- 


SALES MEETS 





Bennyhoff Agents Meet 
in Decatur Congress 

The Illinois agency of Great-West 
Life in Chicago managed by Earle M. 
Schwemm held an all-day sales con- 
gress at Decatur for the agents in that 


area. H. F. Bennyhoff, district manager 
there, presided. 
Among the speakers were Mr. 


Schwemm, Sol Sackheim, agency super- 
visor; John Churchman, group  super- 
visor, and K. W. Kennedy, cashier, all 
of Chicago. Mr. Schwemm talked on 
“Sales Opportunities in the Present 
Day.’ Mr. Sackheim on “Accident In- 
surance,” Mr. Churchman on group in- 
surance and Mr. Kennedy on handling 
applications. 

A feature was the awarding of a prize 
for the best sales idea presented by 
various agents in five minute talks. All 
the agents present voted to select the 
best talk. 


N. W. Mutual Tenn. Rally 


Tennessee agents of Northwestern 
Mutual Life in session in Nashville, 
were addressed by John Jamison, man- 
ager of field training, and Lt. Alex 
Porter, Jr., aviator in the Indo-Burma 
area and former member of the Nash- 
ville staff of General Agent E. T. Croc- 
tor. Lt. Porter recently was awarded 
both the Air Medal and the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross as navigator of a 
Mitchell bomber with 200 hours of com- 
bat service to his credit. 


Life of Va. Toledo Rally 


3radford H. Walker, president, and 
Harry P. Anderson, assistant  vice- 
president of Life of Virginia, — 


a meeting of agents in the Toledo, 
area. _L. H. Farmer is Toledo | manager. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICE ON GROUND FLOOR 








The fact that the new general agent 
of Continental Assurance of Chicago 
will have his office on the ground floor 
of a prominent office building in that 


announcement 
who has been 


lends interest to the 
Joshua B. Glasser, 
agency supervisor for the Lustgarten 
agency of Equitable Society, will be 
head of the office. This is an unusual 
departure for a general agency to be 
on the ground floor. Equitable Society 
its policyholders’ bureau on the 
ground floor of its own building but 
otherwise there are no production offices 
in the city on the ground floor. 

Many vears ago LaSalle street was 
lined by local agents who had offices 
on the ground floor from Madison to 
\dams_ street on both sides. Mr. 
Glasser’s office was formerly the recep- 


city 
that 


has 


tion of 


a hataaminatenetiniminte 


Atlanta Manager 








s. F. STOVER 
E. F. Stover, the new Atlanta man- 
ager of Phoenix Mutual Life, has been 
with the agency there since 1930 and 
has been supervisor since 1936. He has 


been an outstanding personal producer. 


tion room for A. G. Becker & Co., 
financial brokerage house. There was 


a private elevator leading to the seventh 
floor where its main offices are located. 
Its lease on this corner, 100 South 
LaSalle street, expired in "May. Prior 
to the erection of the building at 120 
South LaSalle street, the space was 
occupied by the Woman’s Temple and 
Mr. Becker had his office on the same 
corner where Mr. Glasser’s Continental 
Assurance headquarters are. Just how 
much of an advertising proposition for 
life insurance a ground floor office is 
remains to be seen. The local agency 
people representing fire and casualty 
companies concluded that there was not 


much value in such advertising and 
hence they all moved into upper stories 
of office buildings. 





BARNETT DIVISION CHAIRMAN 


V. J. Barnett of Aetna Life has been 
elected chairman of the Group Super- 
visors division of the Chicago Associa- 
Life U nderwriters, 


THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA, REPRESENTING OVER ONE 
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War-Time Selling 
Chapman's Theme 


Some 250 members of the Minneapolis 
Life Underwriters Association turned 
out for the meeting addressed by L. W. 
S: a editor Managers Magazine 
of the Sales Research Bureau. President 
Robert Shay of the Bankers of Iowa 
presided and the speaker was introduced 
by A. H. Hiatt, general agent Aetna Life. 

“War Time Selling” was Mr. Chap- 
man’s theme. He brought out that while 
many things are different, their meaning 
remains the same. The agent’s market 
and his job are “just the same as always, 
only more so.” Mr. Chapman consid- 
ered the answers to three questions: 
What do we need to believe; what do 
we need to know; and what do we need 
to do? He said “life insurance is the 
backbone of the socio-economic struc- 
ture of the country, and agents therefore 
have a tremendous responsibility to sell 
life insurance as well as to service our 
policyholders.” Emphasizing the need 
for a strong belief in the essentiality of 
the agent’s job, he suggested checking 
on his thinking, attitudes and belief. 


What Agent Should Know 


3ecause the pay-off is on skill far 
more than knowledge, the agent needs 
more skill in the use of the knowledge 
he already has. He recommended that 
the agent know social security, where he 
stands on taxes, the answers to the three 
major objections: taxes, living costs and 
bond purchases, as well as keeping up- 
to-date by regular reading and study of 
the various services. 

In his discussion of selling Mr. Chap- 
man brought out 14 sales ideas which are 
clicking today. He suggested that life 
insurance be sold as a necessity, paid for 
by fundamental dollars and in the budget 
like food and shelter. Therefore, the pro- 
tection idea should be foremost in the 
agent’s thinking as he drives home the 
point to the prospect that there is no 
escape from the cost of the needed bene- 
fits of life insurance. “Make sure he 
understands clearly as we do the simple 
fundamental fact that life insurance 
offers him easier terms for meeting an 
inescapable cost.” The simple truth, he 
added, is that it sells easier terms in in- 
stalments of two or three cents on the 
dollar. 

He emphasized the social 
feiture provision and_ the 


security for- 
“black out 








period” as well as the tremendous op. 
portunity to serve in addition to selling 
new business with social security ap. 
proach, Life insurance and war bond 
combination sales to parents of service 


men, a readjustment income for the 
benefit of the son or daughter in the 
service, Treasury regulation TD 5231, 


the thrift plan approach to women, the 
tremendous juvenile market, the Saving 
of overtime pay appeal to the war work. 
ers were other ideas brought out by Mr 
Chapman. 


Hedges and Hoyer Speak qi 
Southeast Kansas Congress 


Headline speakers at the Southeast 
Kansas Sales Congress at Chanute 
Oct. 28 include Herbert ‘< Hedges, 
president N. A. L. U.; W. Grant, 
president Business Men’s Pech. 


Walter Leonard, deputy administrator 
war bond staff and a past president of 
the Kansas Association of Life Under- 
writers; Ralph W. “ ag Han- 
cock, Columbus, O., N. . Ue trus 
tee; Rev. Fred W. Foc etg Episcopal 
Church, Chanute, and C. S. Garrison, 
Social Security Board, Kansas City. 
The session opens at 10 a.m. with 
greetings from Ralph Willcott, presi- 
dent of the Allen-Neosho Life Under- 
writers Association and welcome from 
the mayor and president of the chamber 
of commerce. Mr. Hoyer is the lunch- 
eon speaker. Local association officers 
will meet with President Hedges and 
Mr. Hoyer following the session. John 
Kerns, Pittsburgh, past president of the 
Kansas association, is general chairman 
and also heads the program committee. 


Fisher Urges Detroit Group 


to Help Curb Inflation 


DETROIT—By helping curb infla- 
tion through their frequent contacts 
with the public life agents can make a 
decided contribution to the war effort, 
M. C. Fisher, assistant secretary Metro- 
politan Life, declared before the Quali- 
fied Life Underwriters of Detroit. “By 
the proper selling of life contracts we 
can go a long way to prevent runaway 
inflation. Many influential people have 
spoken publicly of the importance ol 
life insurance in our national economy. 
Newspapers have picked up the thought 
and passed it on to millions. The value 
of our business is winning the war and 
winning the peace is recognized and I 
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believe the government will make every 
reasonable effort to see that we can 
carry on and that nothing will be done 
to impede us seriously. 
Must Halt Spending 

Some people are so concerned about 
inflation that they are spending reck- 
lessly, an attitude that will lead directly 
to the thing they tear the most, Mr. 
Fisher pointed out. “It is up to us to 
spread the gospel of withdrawing 
money from today's spending for to- 
morrow’s security. You can assure your 
prospect that should inflation come, 
more life insurance will add to his fam- 
ily’s security, will be the means of main- 
taining their health and happiness.” 

The current advertising of the life 
companies sets forth seven things that 
every family should do. Every one of 
us should learn these things and preach 
them, Mr. Fisher urged. 

To sell the most protection possible 
according to the best plans possible, 
with the smallest amount of travel and 
wasted effort, Mr. Fisher suggested that 
the agent group his calls so that they 
will be all in the same locality in one 
trip. “Call your prospects, explain that 
you want to save gas and ask them to 
see you earlier. They will cooperate.” 


L. E. Malone, manager Sun Life of 
Canada, presided. J. McCann, 
Metropolitan manager, introduced the 
speaker. 


Wants N. A. L. U. Publication 

The Ohio Association of Life Under- 
writers has adopted a resolution me- 
morializing the National Association of 
Life Underwriters to prepare and pub- 
lish an outline of procedure for use by 
local committee members that are co- 
operating with induction centers and 
training camps in giving insurance serv- 
ice to men in uniform. These booklets 
would stress the effects and benefits of 
social security and National Service 
Life Insurance. 


Map Conn. Leaders Table 

The Leaders Round Table of Con- 
necticut is now being organized by the 
Connecticut Association of Life Under- 
writers. The committee is composed of: 
Francis T. Fenn, Jr., Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Hartford, chairman; Glenn S. Alli- 
son, Penn Mutual, Bridgeport; Sherwood 
S. Eberth, Travelers, New Haven; Rich- 
ard D. Wolfe, Connecticut General, 
Hartford; Richard C. Gilmore, Jr., Mu- 
tual Benefit, Bridgeport, and the presi- 
dent of the state association. 

The committee is now working on 
qualification rules and other details. 





Long Beach, Cal.—Harold S. Parsons, 
Los Angeles, leading producer of Trav- 
elers and a member of the Million Dollar 
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Round Table, gave the address he deliv- 
ered at the Pittsburgh convention of the 
N.A.L.U. While the talk had appeared in 
the convention dailies published at the 
time, the local life underwriters had the 
advantage of hearing it from Mr. Par- 
son‘s own lips, which gave it added im- 
port. 

Louisville—William G. Bailey, econo- 
mist for Travelers, gave an address 
Thursday on “Selling Life Insurance in 
War Times.” 

Oklahoma City — The meeting sched- 
uled for Oct. 29 was shifted to Nov. 2, 
in order to fit in with a scheduled trip 
of Herbert A. Hedges, N.A.L.U. presi- 
dent, through the southwest. The Law- 
ton and Stillwater associations have been 
invited to attend. On Nov. 1, Mr. Hedges 
will address the Enid and Ponca City 
associations in Enid and Nov. 3 he will 
speak in Tulsa. The Muskogee associa- 
tion has been invited to attend. 

Buffalo— Hampton H. Irwin, educa- 
tional director of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, addressed the October luncheon 
meeting. 

Jacksonville, Ill.— Lawrence Oxley, 
delegate to the Pittsburgh convention of 
the National association, reported high- 
lights of that meeting. R. L. Dumas de- 
seribed his experience in 1898 on a 900- 
mile trip by covered wagon from Carlin- 
ville, Ill., to Perkins, Okla., to visit his 
mother who is still living there at the 
age of 91. The trip required about 45 
days. 

Minneapolis—As an extra activity, the 
association in November will take over 
the blood bank project. The importance 
of this work was explained at the Octo- 
ber meeting by Tom Hastings. 

Hartford—Charles K. Oakes, Phoenix 
Mutual, has been elected a director to 
fill the unexpired term of Edward C. 
Wilkins, also of Phoenix, who has gone 
into the service. 

At the meeting reports were given on 
war bond and blood donor activities. 

Of the 1,200 concerns in the state with 
50 or more employes, all but 17 had put 
in a payroll deduction plan for the pur- 
chase of bonds. In Hartford only four 
out of 183 plants contacted by the under- 
writers have failed to install such a plan. 

Of the 70 Hartford concerns contacted, 
62 have set up a definite schedule of 
visits to the blood donor center. 

Peoria, Ill—Marion E. Burks, assist- 
ant Illinois insurance director, will speak 
Oct. 21 on ‘Social Security,” dealing pri- 
marily with the Wagner-Dingell bill. 

Steve A. Batorson, Prudential, secre- 
tary of the Peoria association, is leaving 
insurance work for the duration to take 
a position in the personnel department 
of the R. G. LeTourneau Company. 

Flint, Mich.—Harry M. Comins, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, urged support for 
the Bridges-Goodwin bills to provide 
federal income tax deductions for life 
insurance policyholders. 

Dodge City, Kan.—Geo. Deck, district 
manager of New York Life, has been 
appointed national committeeman. Mem- 
bers have offered their services to the 
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enlisted men at tho army air base and | 


have posted their names and companies 
on the bulletin board at the U. S. O. 
headquarters, 

Fox River Valley, Wis.— Alfred K. 
Perigo, Milwaukee manager of Wiscon- 
sin National Life, spoke on “Blue Print- 
ing a Life Insurance Sale” at the first 
fall dinner meeting in Appleton. 

Akron, 0.— At the October meeting 
C.L.U. designations were conferred on 
Robert L. Shaver, Metropolitan Life, and 
R. Vernon Bond, Equitable of Iowa, by 
George A. Patton, trustee of the Ameri- 
can College. 

Youngstown, O.—Lloyd T._ Stillson, 
Midland Mutual Life, was installed as 
president, succeeding George Finnegan. 
It was announced that 98 new members 
were added during the year, bringing 
the total to 163. William F. Maag, gen- 
eral manager of the Youngstown “Vin- 
dicator,” described his recent trip to 
England as a guest of the British gov- 
ernment. 

Salt Lake City—Frank Mozley, alter- 
nate national committeeman, and his 
son, Frank J. Mozley, reviewed the Pitts- 
burgh convention of the N. A. L. U. 

Davenport, Ia.—Joseph J. Hilbe, gen- 
eral agent of Guardian Life, has been 
named as state committeeman following 
the resignation of Merle E. Van Epps. 

Lansing, Mich.—Lantz L. Mackey, 
Home Life, Detroit, member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, explained some 
of the features of current income and 
inheritance tax laws as they affect in- 
surance bequests and trust fund pay- 
ments. He advised that life men advise 
their clients fully of the tax laws in 
order to take the greatest possible ad- 
vantage of exemptions and provide the 
largest untaxed income to beneficiaries. 
He also urged maximum support of 
“home front” activities in the war effort. 

Part of the meeting was devoted to a 
farewell for Seth H. Burwell, head of 
the life division of the Michigan depart- 
ment, who has resigned to enter a Lan- 
sing law firm. 


AGENCY NEWS 





Cross Is Newark Speaker 


_At a luncheon meeting of the Howard 
C. Lawrence agency of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life in Newark, C. F. Cross, sec- 
and vice-president, described the com- 
pany’s new “adjustable ten-pay life pol- 
icy. 

Samuel J. Foosaner, Newark insur- 
ance attorney, spoke on “Pension Trusts 
and Taxes,” the second of a series of 
talks which he is giving before the 
agency. 


Ginsburg Agency Move 

The Robert Ginsburg agency of Fed- 
eral Life in St. Louis has moved to new 
quarters in the Landreth building. The 
new quarters occupy two-thirds of a 
floor. The Ginsburg agency with six 
full-time agents has a 20% increase in 
paid business for the year to date and 
will have a 1943 total of $3,000,000. Mr. 
Ginsburg is the leading personal pro- 
ducer in the office. Mr. Ginsburg’s pri- 
vate office was designed by his wife and 
is elaborately furnished. 


Winning members of the Wayne E. 
Hibbard agency of Pacific National Life 
celebrated a Premier Million Dollar 
Club outing award at Seaside, Ore., and 
nearby Cannon Beach. 

Pay on Wis. Fidelity Contracts 

MADISON, WIS.—Wisconsin con- 
tract holders of Fidelity Investments 
will be paid 50% of their cash value un- 
der a Dane county court order given the 
Wisconsin banking commission. About 
4,800 out of the 5,800 Wisconsin con- 
tract holders will be paid $1,102,000. 
Funds now on deposit total $2,710,964. 
The balance will be liquidated later. 


Reviews War Death Claims 


Problems in connection with service 
men missing were reviewed by John W. 
Fischbach, general counsel of Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, in an address before 
the Twin Cities Home Office Life Club 
an “War Death Claims.” 


RAINBOWS 
ENDS 


In November, 1940, a salesman of 
the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines wrote a prominent, success- 
ful manufacturer $50,000 of life in- 
surance. His business was excellent; 
he said there was no reason for him 
to buy life insurance as his business 
could be operated by his son. The 
profits would be sufficient to permit 
his wife and son to have a comfort- 
able living. 


Here was the idea which sold the 
insurance: 


‘Your son is a very capable man, 
but is he substantially interested in 
your business? If so, then you may 
expect him to succeed. What do you 
think?” The manufacturer replied, 
“You may be right. Well, what would 
$50,000 of life insurance do for my 
wife?” He was told that a policy 
could be written which would give 
her $10,000 cash at his death and 
an income of $175 a month for life 


“Write it up that way,” was the 


reply. 


In July, 1942, this business man 
was rushed to the hospital for an 
emergency operation. He never re- 
gained consciousness. Upon his 
death the Bankers Life paid the 
widow $10,030.95 in cash and began 
sending her a monthly check for 
$173.27. 


The son and son-in-law of the in- 
sured man took over the business. 
The company’s product was in good 
demand. The steel mills had a 
standing order for all production. 
Other companies were constantly 
sending orders. But these young 
men could not produce the volume. 
Profits dwindled, followed by re- 
peated losses. The widow put in ad- 
ditional cash. 





In one short year and one month 
the business closed. There appeared 
in the local newspaper a notice to 
this effect: 


EG Sosees Company will 
close its affairs. Equipment for 
sale ik 


Once each month, for a minimum 
of 240 months, that widow will re- 
ceive a check for $173.27 from the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines. The 
total guarantee payments to her will 
be $51,615.75. Moreover, the 
monthly checks will continue to go 
to her, after the 20 years, for the 
balance of her life. 


The profit on the investment of 
that business man in his Bankers 
life insurance will be $47,207.05, or 
1070 per cent, figuring the minimum 
20-year payments. The total re- 
ceipts and the profit may go_much 
higher. 
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NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Dividend Scale 


Mutual has authorized 
the basis on which 1944 dividends will 
be computed, although this scale will 
not be formally adopted until the di- 
rectors meeting in January. 

For ages under 40, the new scale 
shows approximate 54%% increase over 
1943 and fer ages beyond age 40, the 
scale is approximately the same. Mor- 
tality savings at younger ages make 
possible the increase. No change in 
rate of interest allowed on accumulated 
dividends and proceeds left with com- 
pany is contemplated. These remain at 

114% and 3.4%, respectively. 


Connecticut 














3 4 /C , 
Sample dividends from the 1944 
schedule are: 
Ordinary 
End 
of ae" at Issue: . 
Year 15 25 35 0 45 5D 
1 $4.18 $4.53 $4.69 $ 4.52 $ 4.39 $ 4.74 
5 4.31 4.64 4.88 4.76 4.71 5.30 
10 4.42 4.80 5.14 5.12 ee bf 6.09 
15 4.52 5.00 5.46 5.52 5.68 7.01 
20 4.65 5.22 5.83 5.98 6.26 7.95 
20 Pay Life 
1 4.46 4.70 4.49 3.98 3.46 2.95 
D 4.73 4.97 4.84 4.37 3.93 3.60 
10 5.03 6.36 6.35 4.96 4.61 4.56 
15 5.40 5.83 5.97 5.67 5.42 5.68 
20 5.84 6.41 6.72 6.53 6.40 6.90 
20 Year Endowment 
] 4.35 4.29 4.1 4.09 4.34 
5 4.94 4.83 4.7 4.72 5.07 
10 §.73 5.63 5.5 5.62 6.13 
15 6.66 6.62 6 6.73 7.40 
20 7.81 7.83 7 S12 8.78 
Annuity Inc. End 65—Male 
1 3.87 4.07 4.28 4.42 4.28 
5 4.14 4.56 4.93 5. 36 6.78 
10 4.52 5.26 §.91 6.77 11.30 
15 5.00 6.10 4513 8.59 
20 5.58 7.16 8.77 11.40 
Ret. Inc. End 54—Male 
] 4.32 4.43 4.58 4.76 4.86 4.62 
5 4.56 4.69 5.07 5.41 5.80 7.12 
10 4.78 5.07 5.76 6.38 4:20 1.39 
15 5.05 56.54 6.59 7.55 8.94 sce 
20 5.84 6.10 7.638 9.02 11.56 
5 Year Term 
1 2.99 2.7 2.58 2.2 1.93 
5 299 2.81 259 Me 2.08 
10 em 7 
Graded Prem. Ord. Life 
1 S .0s$2.98 $267 $2.57 F248) $2.65 
) . 4.63 4.72 4.59 t.57 5.26 
10 4.80 5.00 4.97 ».06 6.12 
15 5.00 5.33 5.39 5.59 7.11 
20 9.23 ».71 5.86 6.21 ie EE | 
Life Paid-up at 65 
1 3.64 3.93 3.98 3.73 46 5.20 
5 3.78 4.05 4.22 4.05 3.93 4.45 
10 3.89 4.24 4.56 4.54 41.61 6.26 
15 4.02 4.47 4.97 09 ».42 
20 4.18 4.75 5.46 ».76 6.40 
End. at Age 65 
1 3.65 3.74 3.89 3.96 4.09 
3.81 3.91 4.21 4.39 4.72 
10 3.96 4.16 4.66 5.02 5.62 
15 4.13 4.46 5.20 5.79 6.73 
0 4.34 4.83 5.86 6.72 8:12 
Annuity Ine. End. 65—Femak 
1 4.05 4.30 4.55 4.71 4.61 
4.34 4.85 5.29 80 7.48 
10 4.79 5.65 6.41 laa 1279 
15 --- 5.34 6.64 7.79 9.72 ie 
20 ood SOR 7.86 9.89 12.86 
Ret. Inc. End. 65—Female 
1 4.44 4.58 4.79 5.02 D.15 1.97 
5 4.69 4.88 5.33 5.76 6.22 7.80 
10 4.95 65.31 6.12 6.86 7.83 12.87 
15 5.26 5.84 7.09 8:31 9,82 7 
20 6.64 6.50 8.28 10.00 13.00 
10 Year Term 
I 2.95 2.77 2.57 2.35 1.70 
2.97 2.80 2.59 2.41 Lov 
10 2.97 2.80 2.62 2.46 2.23 
Offers Non-Medical Temporarily 
Alliance Life in the annual fall cam- 
paign which runs from Oct. 1 to Nov. 


30 has increased its non-medical limits 
from $3,000 to $4,500, at ages under 40, 
except for married women on whom the 
limit is $3,000. Dr. J. E. Hunsinger, 
medical director, stated the company 
feels justified in extending this priv- 
ilege for the contest months because of 
its excellent experience on non-medical 
business due to careful training of 
agents in its use. The fact that many 
doctors are in military service has made 


it increasingly difficult to secure com- 
petent pliysicians to make medical ex- 
aminations in certain territories. 


_ MANAGERS — 


Mutual Benefit Holds 


Managers School 
The 





third school of management of 
Mutual Benefit Life was held at Hot 
Springs, Va., Oct. 11-22. To each gen- 
eral agent it offered an opportunity to 
refresh his mind on principles and pro- 
cedures in management, and in the dis- 
cussions of specific problems - decisions 
regarding future activity were reached. 
The school was directed by H. G. 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencies, 
who was assisted by G. Franklin Ream 
and Bill C. Thurman, assistant superin- 
tendents of agencies; Harold A. Smith 
of the agency department, and W. 
Franklyn White, assistant secretary in 
charge of disability underwriting. 


N. J. Supervisors Hear Kelly 


At a luncheon meeting of the Life Su- 
pervisors Association of Northern New 
Jersey in Newark, I. Austin Kelly, gen- 
eral agent of Fidelity Mutual Life in 
New York City, talked on “How to In- 
crease Production.” 


Lists Success Qualities 


Speaking before the Life Agency Super- 
visors Association of Los Angeles of 
“Recruiting,” T. R. Simons of the E. A. 
Ellis agency of Pacific Mutual Life listed 
several qualities necessary for success 
in life insurance selling, including men- 
tal ability, background, knowledge, ag- 
gressiveness, dramatic ability, visual per- 
ceptions, enthusiasm and followship. 

He said a definite process must be de- 
veloped and followed out to the letter 
to recruit new agents successfully. 


Columbus Cashiers Hear Crabbe 
The Columbus Life Agency Cashiers 
Association held its first meeting of the 


season. Superintendent Crabbe of Ohio 
spoke. 

New officers are: President, Mrs. 
Theresa Yankee, Union Central; vice- 


president, Carl Barr, New England Mu- 
tual; secretary-treasurer, Miss Helen 
Tracy, Business Men’s Assurance. 


——— 


Cincinnati Cashiers Meet 

The Life Insurance Cashiers & Secre- 
taries Association of Cincinnati held 
meeting Tuesday evening at which gen- 
eral agents and managers were guests. 
There was a buffet supper. Mrs. Viola 
L. Hageman, the newly elected presi- 
dent presided, and Ben Heald, pres- 
ident General Agents & Managers Asso- 
ciation, and Wm. B. Hardy, president of 
the Cincinnati Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, represented those groups. 


Speaks on Paul vs. Virginia 

The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of the District of Columbia at a dinner 
meeting was addressed by Horace T. 


Morrison of the legal department of 
Acacia Mutual Life, on “Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia—its Past and Future.” The next 


meeting is scheduled for Dec. 8. 


Occidental Home Office Dinner 

LOS ANGELES—The Occidental 
Club of Occidental Life will be host to 
all the home office staff at a dinner Oct. 
28, to be followed by a mystery program. 
A. D. Anderson, superintendent of the 
accident and health department, is chair- 
man of the committe in charge. 

Don’t let brokerage 


you. Get “Who 
from National 


bother 
$2.50 


questions 
Writes What?” 
Underwriter. 


W. M. Hammond Talks on 
Self-Development, Control 


LOS ANGELES — The Los Angeles 
Accident & Health Producers Associa- 
tion heard Wilmer M. Hammond, gen- 
eral agent of Aetna Life, discuss the 
self-development of the individual in 
order that he may not join the ranks of 
the frustrated. He said the individual 
who would develop must control him- 
self, must brook no interference in his 
progress and must have some one to 
motivate him. Some of the things that 
lead to lack of proper control are ir- 
resolution, sloth, no purpose, and ego. 
If left unconquered they will be re- 
sponsible for any one feeling frustrated. 

He said the individual must have a 
purpose big enough to challenge these 
things, and that his desk as well as his 
mind must be organized. “Be hard 
boiled and do something to develop fur- 
ther,” he advised. 

Walter E. Mast of California Agen- 
cies, R. A. Brown, Pacific Mutual Life, 
and Phinehas Prouty, Jr., Connecticut 
Mutual Life, were chosen as the nomi- 
nating committee to report at the next 
meeting. 

President Kelly Kelso announced that 
the November meeting will be an open 
forum, in charge of Harry Burford, 

California Agencies; Frank L. Bryson, 
ge Harper and George Alvord. 


Program for Ohio A. & H. 
Groups at Cleveland 


The Ohio Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters will hold its 
annual meeting at the Carter Hotel, 


Cleveland, Oct. preceded by a get- 
together party Thursday evening. 
Friday morning will be in the form of 
a business meeting of the state associa- 
tion, at which time new officers will be 
elected. The Cleveland Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, as 
host, will take charge commencing with 
a speaker for the luncheon session and 
followed by an open forum on “Current 


99 
a, 


Problems Affecting the Accident and 
Health Business.” 
C. F. Harroll, manager Inter-Ocean 


Casualty, Dayton, president of the Ohio 
association, will be in charge of the 
luncheon and afternoon sessions. 





Krauel Tells Experience 


in Inducting New Men 
LOS ANGELES—A. C. Krauel, di- 


rector of sales of the Paschall-Gist Co. 
general agency of Pacific Mutual Life, 
gave a_ practical, straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk on “Induction of New 
Agents” before the Accident & Health 
Managers Club of Los Angeles. 

He told of interviewing 210 men dur- 
ing the year who wanted to come into 
insurance. He finally selected 36 whom 
he could have hired, but that he actually 
hired only 14. He said 85 out of every 
100 new agents failed by the end of the 
first year and only two remained at the 
close of the second year. He declared 
that 90% of the insurance sold is sold by 
10% of the agents, but that the income 
of that 10% is higher than a similar 
group in any other profession, and that 
every one of that 10% has the same 
characteristics. The success of the in- 
surance business, he declared, is built on 
the carcasses of the men who have 
failed. 

Among the 
for success in 
tal ability, leadership, emotional stabil- 
ity, dramatic ability, observation, inter- 
pretation, enthusiasm, ambition, drive, 
prestige and “followship.” He said fol- 
lowship is lacking in the business, and 
the question is whether the manager can 
give this quality to the new man. 

In inducting a new agent he lays 
down these characteristics to the new 
man, tells him of the 85% who failed, 
which causes him to listen, and then 
tells him of the 10% who rank high, 


characteristics 
the business 


necessary 
are men- 
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N. . « Life ae 1 Leaders 
in New York Honored 


NEW YORK—The 100 leading mem- 
bers of the New York Life war bond 
team during the Third War Loan drive 
in New York City attended a special 
luncheon at which plaques were awarded 
to those who made the most outstand- 
ing records. 

The team included 2,536 employes and 
agents in New York City, who sold 
27,014 war bonds for a total issue price 
of $4,200,335, an average of more than 
10 bonds for an average volume of $1,656, 

Of the 100 leading New York life 
“bondadiers,”’ 21 were women. Four 
were among the 10 leaders on number 
of war bonds sold, and in addition two 
were among the 10 leaders on volume of 
war bonds sold. 

The team worked under direction of 
Raymond C. Johnson, assistant vice- 
president. A staff under the direction of 
J. P. Keely, assistant cashier, worked 
until 11 or 12 o’clock almost every eve- 
ning during the drive so that the war 
bonds could be delivered within 24 hours 
after the orders were taken. 





and of the scientific way to waits for 
this bracket. 

In September the premiums of the 14 
men he had inducted ranged from $339 
for the man who had only that month’s 
experience to $2,350 for the top man. If 
a new man at the end of three months 
has talked only to relatives, he said he 
would fire him; if at the end of that 
same period the new man was not doing 
all his business through appointments 
he likewise would be fired. 

He said today there is the greatest 
opportunity to hire new men, but not by 
the methods used for the past 50 years. 

Geo. S. Robertson, secretary Maryland 
Association of Insurance Agents and of 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, has been elected secretary of the 
Baltimore Accident & Health Club. 








“Let no dispute 

of others,” runs a 
recent wise appeal 
“divert your attention 
from helping win 


the war. 


It helps, to keep 


home folks protected. 


Nat fonaly? 
Insurance Company, 


Home Office, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Indiana Congress 
Names Officers 


Gertrude Hoople of Royal Neighbors 
in East Chicago, Ind., was advanced to 
president of the Indiana Fraternal Con- 
gress at the annual session in Indian- 
apolis. She succeeds A. J. Schuster, 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Hammond, 
who becomes past president and execu- 
tive committeeman. ; 

The other new officers are: first vice- 
president J. B. Craig, Teachers Protec- 
tive, Indianapolis; second vice-president, 
A, F. Faubel, Aid Association for Luth- 
erans, Indianapolis; third vice-president, 
Dorothy Adang, Women’s Catholic Or- 
der of Foresters, Fort Wayne; fourth 
vice-president, C. B. Webster, Protected 
Home Circle, Marion; alternate vice- 
president, William E. Rider, president 
Ben Hur Life of Crawfordsville, and 
secretary-treasurer, Frank J. Liebold, 
Maccabees, Indianapolis. 

There were about 150 present repre- 
senting 39 societies. A resolution was 
adopted opposing federal control of in- 
surance and supporting the Van Nuys- 
Bailey bill in Congress to preserve for 
the states the responsibility of regulat- 
ing insurance. 

Mrs. Adang was elected president of 
the field section of the congress and Mr. 
Liebold as the secretary-treasurer. — 

Arthur Sapp, Standard Life, Hunting- 
ton, discussed the outlook for frater- 
nalism. 

Among speakers the first day were 
Michael Reddington, deputy commis- 
sioner representing Commissioner Vieh- 
mann of Indiana; John P. Stock, Macca- 
bees, Chicago, Illinois state manager 
and director, on “Fraternal Citizenship;” 
LeRoy Stohlman, secretary Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans, on “Individual Se- 
curity;” James J. Doody, high court 
trustee, Catholic Order of Foresters, 
Chicago, and E. W. Thompson, supreme 
commander of Maccabees, Detroit. 

Mayor Tyndall of Indianapolis ex- 
tended welcome at the banquet and 
President Rider of Ben Hur responded. 
Judge A. J. Stevenson, director of de- 
partment of financial institutions of In- 
diana, extended greetings from the state. 

President Schuster reported on the 
National Fraternal Congress meeting 
at Cleveland the second morning. P. J. 
Walsh, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Indian- 
apolis; C. C. Luce, Retail Credit, In- 
dianapolis, and Alden C. Palmer, R. & 
R. Service, Indianapolis, gave talks. 





Missouri Superintendent Is 
Congress Speaker 


The Missouri Fraternal Congress held 
its annual meeting in St. Louis Wednes- 
day and Thursday. Superintendent 
Scheufler of Missouri, Mrs. Grace W. 
McCurdy, Royal Neighbors, president 
National Fraternal Congress; Alex 
Benz, president Aid Association for 
Lutherans, past president N. F. C.; Fred 
\. Service, supreme solicitor Protected 


Home Circle, Sharon, Pa.; Fred W. 
Emig, Royal League; F. W. Hecken- 
kamp, president Western Catholic 
Union, Quincy, IIl.; O. E. Aleshire 


president Modern Woodmen, Rock 
Island, Ill. and C. O. Griffis, legis- 
lative committee Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Engine Men, were 
speakers. A banquet was held the first 
evening. 





The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Fraternal Congress tentatively has been 
set tor Dec. 4 in the Lowry hotel, St. 
Paul. 
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Nebraska Director 
Asks Support 


OMAHA—Support of measures be- 
fore Congress relating to state jurisdic- 
tion over insurance was urged at the 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Frater- 
nal Congress by Insurance Director 
Fraizer of Nebraska. He said it is hardly 
probable in a federal scheme of life in- 
surance protection there would be any 
place for fraternals, and in fact, little 
probability that any existing agencies 
would survive. 

“If an effort were made to classify 
companies operating wholly within one 
state into a state group and companies 
operating in several states into a federal 
group, the citizen would be deprived of 
the benefits of the present keen com- 
petition which inures to his benefit. 
Many of us are convinced that there 
must be a halt to the present movement 
toward federalization if our federal sys- 
tem is to be conserved and local govern- 
ment continued.” 


Mrs. McCurdy Talks 


Discussions covered the menace of 
federal encroachment and plans for fra- 
ternals that would fit into post-war con- 
ditions. Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, Bet- 
tendorf, Ia., newly elected president 
National Fraternal Congress, said it is 
strongly opposed to government by di- 
rectives as employed at Washington 
rather than by duly enacted laws. 

Officers elected were: President, Dr. 
A. E. Mailliard, Osmond; vice-presi- 
dents, Roman L. Hruska, Omaha; C. R. 
Behnke, Lincoln, and Mrs. Julia E. San- 
ders, Omaha; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Ruth K. Marhenke, Lincoln. The 1944 
convention will be held at Lincoln. 





Iowa Congress Has 
Noted Speakers 


DES MOINES—R. B. Twogood of 
Des Moines, state manager of Macca- 
bees, was elevated to president of the 
Iowa Fraternal Congress at the annual 
convention. He succeeds Mrs. Florence 
M. Bridges of this city, Royal Neigh- 
bors. 

Mrs. Margaret Best, Sioux City, state 
manager Woodmen Circle, was elevated 
from second to first vice-president, and 
W. T. Donald of Ames, Modern Wood- 
men, was elected second vice-president. 
Mrs. George M. Bird, Cedar Rapids, 
“Fraternal Field,’ was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Harold Allen Comments 


Harold Allen, publicity director of 
Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill, president 
press section National Fraternal Con- 
gress, told the delegates representing 11 
societies, the American insurance indus- 
try must take all possible steps to rem- 
edy conditions which have caused the 
alarming upswing in junvenile delin- 
quency. 

“The obligation of the insurance in- 
dustry to youth is tremendous,” he said. 
“It has been brought forcibly to our at- 
tention that our interest in youth must 
be more than momentary.” He said one 
of the most important lessons which in- 
surance could teach youth is thrift. 
Build character by teaching thrift. 

“The post-war problems of youth will 
be new problems, more complicated 
than before and with a greater necessity 
for education,” he said. 

Foster F, Farrell, Chicago, manager 
N. F. C., gave the principal address at 
the banquet on “What Comes After the 
War.” 

Gov. B. B. Hickenlooper of Iowa, 
Commissioner Charles R. Fischer and 
Mrs. Grace W: McCurdy, president of 
Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, IIl., were 
among the speakers. Mrs. McCurdy 
also installed the new officers. 

George Ling, actuary Royal Neigh- 


bors, spoke on “Persistency of Business.” 

Mrs. Florence M. Bridges, president, 
gave her report in the afternoon. Wil- 
liam Ruess, director of Woodmen of 
the World, Omaha, spoke on “Promo- 
tion of Lodge Activities.” Lyle Brown, 
state manager Modern Woodmen, gave 
the legislative committee report. R. D. 
Taylor, consulting actuary, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., discussed the Guertin bills. R. 
W. Schultz, general agent Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans, told of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress business con- 
ference in Cleveland. 

At the banquet Arthur Brayton, con- 
vention secretary chamber of commerce, 
was master of ceremonies. Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy gave a talk. 





Kentucky Congress Meets 


The Kentucky Fraternal Congress 
held its annual meeting in Lexington 
with Emma Bradshaw, state supervisor 
Woman’s Benefit, president, presiding. 
E. H. Palmer, state manager Macca- 
bees, was arrangements chairman. 








Terry to Be Installed as 
President of Cashiers 
at Houston Rally. 


Harold Terry of Aetna Life in Hous- 
ton has been elected president of the 
Life Agencies Cashiers Association of 
the United States & Canada. The other 
new officers are: first vice-president, 
Miss Gertrude Pecore, Union Central; 
second vice-president, Robert Beckett, 
Equitable Society; third vice-president, 


Bert Hicks, Reliance Life; secretary, 
Miss Cornelia Simpson,  California- 
Western States Life; assistant secre- 


tary, Miss Wilma Bingham, Northwest- 
ern National; treasurer, Miss Betty 
Frew, Connecticut Mutual. The direc- 
tors elected are J. E. Sebasta, Great 
Southern Life; Miss Hallye Faught, 
Volunteer State Life; Miss Hazel Barn- 
hart, Pan-American Life, and Walter 
Evans, Bankers Life of Iowa. 

Miss Christine Ludwig, cashier of the 
J. C. Caperton general agency of State 
Mutual in Chicago and immediate past 
president of the international associa- 
tion, will install the officers at the meet- 
ing in Houston and also give an ad- 
dress. After the meeting she plans to 
have a short vacation in Mexico. 

The Dallas and San Antonio associa- 
tions will send delegations to the meet- 
ing at Houston. 





Mass. Companies’ Employes 
Score in War Loan Drive 


In the Third War Loan drive, New 
England Mutual’s vice-president and sec- 
retary, Morris P. Capen, and Field Su- 
pervisor W. L. Wadsworth were given 
the task of organizing the home offices 
of all life companies in the state. Out of 
6,000 employes. 4,672 signed pledges for 
three nights of work and a personal 
quota of $1,000 cash sales, and were des- 
ignated members of the Treasury Insur- 
ance Legion of Massachusetts. 

In New England Mutual’s own office 
force of 704, 650 pledged their services 
and were organized into teams of 10, 
who worked largely through local com- 
mittees in their home towns. 

Enthusiasm was generated by publica- 
tion of a weekly bulletin, “The Bond- 
bardier,” and the quota of $650,000 sales 
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Agency Superintendent 


W. Cable Jackson of Minneapolis has 
been named superintendent of agents of 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, IIl., 
effective Nov. 1. 

He has been Modern Woodmen’s 
state manager for Minnesota since 1925 
and has been associated with the field 














W. CABLE JACKSON 


department since 1922. He was national 
deputy prior to appointment as Minne- 
sota state manager. While in charge of 
field work in Minnesota he was awarded 
the F. I. C. degree. 

He is a native of Greenville, Ill., and 
moved with his folks to Lincoln, Neb., 
at an early age. He is a graduate of 
University of Nebraska, where he was 
captain of the basketball team in his 


‘junior and senior years and received a 


varsity letter in track in his sophomore 
year. 

He has been a member of Modern 
Woodmen since 1916. His headquarters 
will be in the head office. 





Edna Dugan New President 


MINNEAPOLIS—Edna Dugan, De- 
gree of Honor, St. Paul, is the new 
president of the Twin City Fraternal 
Life Underwriters Club. Ed C. Carlson, 
A. O. U. W., St. Paul, is vice-president; 
Bernard M. Wacholtz, Equitable Re- 
serve, Minneapolis, secretary, and W. 
Cable Jackson, Modern Woodmen, 
Minneapolis, treasurer. The next meet- 
ing will be Oct. 25. 








was exceeded by more than 50%, the 
final figure reaching $1,004,000. 

One of the assistant medical directors 
made 125 calls and turned in over $10,000 
in cash. 


Start Oklahoma City Classes 


The Oklahoma City C. L. U. chapter’s 
classes are being conducted by J. Glen 
Talbert, Oklahoma manager of Metro- 
politan Life. Lieut. Edward Nipper of 
the navy, now stationed at Norman, 
Okla., will speak Oct. 25. He formerly 
was trust officer in the Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati. 
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Selection Men in 
Annual Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
take up residence in countries in which 
they are now serving. 

Mr. Alport advocated a committee to 
study post-war problems and present 
them, along with posible solutions. 

30th the talks of Dr. A. J. Robinson, 
vice-president and medical director ot 
Connecticut General Life, and of R. C. 
McCankie, underwriting vice-president 
and actuary of Equitable of lowa, re- 
ported elsewhere, stimulated a_ vast 
amount of discussion. 

Mr. Lehmkuh] presided at the general 
sessions. John Ulrey, American United 
Life, reported for the committee on 
reading and reference lists; Joseph Hoff- 
Commonwealth Life, underwrit- 


man, 
ing forms, and C. L. O’Brien, Minne- 
sota Mutual, underwriting changes. 
Edgar Jones headed the nominating 
committee; H. M. Shoemaker, Volun- 
teer State Life, auditing, and M. M. 


Blair, resolutions. Mr. Young gave the 
secretary-treasurer’s report. 

The ordinary case clinic had as co- 
chairmen R. B. Caplinger of Reserve 
Loan Life and T. J. McKenna of Re- 
liance Life. A number of cases were 
taken up and underwriters individually 
indicated what they would do if the 
cases were presented to them. There is 
always a wide difference of opinion as 
to the acceptability of such applications, 
and many underwriters prefer not to 
commit themselves until they are actu- 
ally faced with the issue. It was 
brought out that few companies object 
to taking applications from persons who 
are not U. S. citizens if they are other- 
wise acceptable. One underwriter com- 
mented that he would look carefully at 
refugees because of the possibility that 
such applicants have been subjected to 
unusual living conditions and strains in 
recent years. Another underwriter 
brought up the question of whether it is 
possible for an insurance company to 
do business with a citizen of a blocked 
country, though he may be a resident 
of the United States at the time of ap- 
plication. 


Ordinary Round Table 


A round table on ordinary business 
was held Saturday, with George Mel- 
berger, North American Life, as chair- 
man. 

At the industrial group’s round table 
Chairman J. M. Kirven, Palmetto State 
Life, presented questions which had 
been submitted by members. One of 
the chief topics of discussion was the 
age at which industrial companies 
should begin to require medical exami- 
nations and not rely on inspection re- 


ports or reports from agents and 
supervisors. One underwriter — said 
40 should be the breaking point. 
He said that claims on _- non- 
medical business over 40 amount to 
four times what they are under that 


age, which is too costly and too much of 


a burden on other policyholders. Some 
companies take applicants at higher 
ages without medical examination but 


limit the amount. 


NONMEDICAL 








In discussing nonmedical insurance, 
W. J. Barr of Fidelity Union Life of 
Dallas said that in his company heart 
impairments have accounted for 48.3% 
of claims by number and 45.1% by 
amounts during the past three years. 
Consequently it is the most important 
factor with which the company has to 
deal. The establishment of nonmedical 
has effected certain savings, he said. 

In Mr. Barr’s opinion whatever un- 
favorable factors have developed in con 
nection with disability in policies of 
smaller amounts have really not been 
due to “physical disabilities,’ which are 


the only factors which a medical exami- 
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eee Reaches Half Billion Goal 








The field force of Acacia Mutual on 


bring 
the 


Oct. 11 fulfilled its pledge to 
Acacia’s business in force up to 
$500,000,000 mark during 1943. This 
pledge made in January, 1941, was a 
tribute to President, William Montgom- 
ery for his 50 years as directing head of 
Acacia. In fulfilling this pledge prac- 
tically three months ahead of schedule, 
the agency force has made an outstand- 
ing record. New _ paid-for business to 
Oct. 11 is $47,000,000, an increase of 
45% over the corresponding period of 
1942. Net gain in business in force 
totaled $32,000,000. 

Average paid-for business per agent 
on an annual basis now exceeds $216,000. 

The actual reaching of the goal was 


nation would discover, but to “legal dis- 
abilities,’ and the company might as 
well write the latter without examina- 
tion because as long as there is nothing 
physically wrong, the examination would 
be of no benefit anyway. Requiring an 
inspection report is important, however, 
and no small company can afford to dis- 
pense with it, he said. 

Since it is almost impossible to secure 
more service from examiners today be- 


cause so many doctors are in service, 
not accepting nonmedical business 
would cost a company a considerable 


volume of desirable business and handi- 
cap its agency force. He said he 
thought companies’ experience with 
nonmedical will follow the standards set 
selecting 


by its agency department in 
agents and impressing them with the 
true sense of their responsibility to 


themselves and to the company’s other 
policyholders. 

The extent to which the non-medical 
plan has been adopted and expanded by 
the majority of companies is assurance 
that business may be successfully writ- 
ten in this way, Joseph R. Hoffman, 
Commonwealth Life, said in his discus- 
sion of Mr. Barr’s paper. Though Com- 
monwealth writes nonmedical from birth 
to 45, Mr. Hoffman said he thought it 
was probably wise to lower the age 
limit. 

Commonwealth has a $3,000 limit for 
males and single women, from birth to 
15, and contemplates increasing the 
amount to $5,000 up to age 40, perhaps 
reducing the amount from $3,000 to 
$2,000 from 41 to 45, he said. 

Mr. Hoffman disagrees with those 
who think that because their experience 
was favorable, income disability may 
still be written profitably and non-med- 
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climaxed at the home office by a cele- 
bration heralded by the ringing of a bell 
which is now a part of the archives of 
the company. When Mr. Montgomery 
was told that the goal had been reached, 
he was visibly moved and expressed his 
gratitude to the field men. 

Following the celebration a luncheon 
was given Mr. Montgomery by repre- 
sentatives of the field force. Roland 
Suter, Baltimore manager and chairman 
of the field advisory committee, led in a 
toast to Mr. Montgomery. 

In the picture are James H. Elmore, 
Youngstown, O., president William 
Montgomery Quality Club; Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Suter and Field Vice-presi- 
dent Samuel E. Mooers. 


ically. He does not favor income disa- 
bility in a life insurance contract, either 
medically or nonmedically, because of 
past experience. However, premium 
waiver may be written under the non- 
medical plan if proper underwriting 
principles are exercised, he said. There 
should be a limit on the amount of pre- 
mium waived. Female risks should be 
charged an extra premium. Certain oc- 
cupations should not be covered and 
others should be rated. 


Other Addresses Discussed 

The talk, “Inspection Reports Today,” 
by N. M. Longworth, United Benefit 
Life, which is treated elsewhere, was 
discussed by Emmett Russell, Jr., Life 
& Casualty. “Civilian Travel Hazards 
Outside the United States,” by John R. 
Ward, United States Life, also is treated 
elsewhere. Charles J. Smith, Pan- 
American Life, led off the discussion on 
this paper. ‘Post-war Problems,” the 
paper presented by W. O. Menge, Lin- 
coln National Life, which was dis- 
cussed by D. J. Tribble, Jr., Jefferson 
Standard Life, is reported elsewhere. 

In selecting an examiner, careful 
study should be made of background, 
training, type of practice and standing 
in the community, C. L. O’Brien, un- 
derwriting officer of Minnesota Mutual 
Life, stated. He has, he said, sold con- 
siderable insurance himself, has had to 
deliver substandard policies, and knows 
the value of an outstanding examiner. In 
many cases there should be personal in- 
vestigation before appointing an exami- 
ner, and he said that this had paid hand- 
some dividends to his own company on 
the expense involved. 

The agent’s viewpoint on the exami- 
ner must be secured, otherwise the situ- 





ation may not be harmonious, he said. 
The investigations establish valuable 
contacts with outstanding physicians 
who are not interested in examination 
work for life companies, but who know 
good doctors whom they are willing to 
recommend. 

The examiner should be assured that 
he is a part of the company, Mr, 
O’Brien said, and that whether he pur- 
chases life insurance with the company 
or not has no bearing on the question 
of his appointment. In view of this it 
is interesting to know that Minnesota 
Mutual has a very large volume of 
business in force on its examiners. 


Give Examiners Leave of Absence 


Today, with so many doctors in sery- 
ice, it is necessary to make many tem- 
porary appointments, Mr. O'Brien 
commented. Where examiners have 
gone into service the company has writ- 
ten them giving them a leave of absence 
and asking them to notify the company 
immediately on their return. The medi- 
cal profession is decidedly overworked 
and it is important that the underwriters 
in the home office do everything they 
can to educate agents as to this situation 
so that they can whenever possible as- 
sist the examiner in making examina- 
tion; that is, arranging appointments for 
the examiner’s convenience. 

The life company must secure exami- 
ners who will work harmoniously with 
agents and yet they must have ability 
and above all courage, he said. His own 
company, he said, has vastly improved 
its mortality since the days when it had 
several examiners at each important 
point, and the agents are thoroughly sold 
on the company’s method of handling 
the examiner situation. 


4F APPLICANTS 








A temporary but important problem 

confronting the underwriter is that of 
handling individuals in class 4F or those 
who have been discharged from military 
service, R. F. Veazey, manager of un- 
derwriting for Indianapolis Life, said. 
Many of those in both these groups are 
entitled to life insurance, he said, and 
a lot of them are on excellent paying 
jobs in which they are saving money 
and buying insurance. The inspection 
companies have helped in giving the 
draft status of applicants, and appar- 
ently all now are making it a point to 
cover this question in their investiga- 
tions. 
On single applicants 18 to 38, Mr. 
Veazey said, his company gets a mili- 
tary questionnaire filled out, which is 
so worded that it is a continuation of 
and forms a part of the application. A 
photostat is made of this form and 
placed with the policy, making it a part 
of the contract. This questionnaire has 
an authorization on it to the applicant's 
draft board. It is doubtful whether it 
will be necessary in any cases to use 
authorization, but it has a strong psy- 
chological effect. The average person is 
apt to give the same information on the 
questionnaire that is available on him 
at his draft board. 
_ Indianapolis Life, he said, has made 
it a practice to get all 4F applicants ex- 
amined unless it is obvious what led to 
the 4F classification, and in any event 
it writes its examiners in the smaller 
communities as to what they know about 
the applicant. In one case recently the 
Inspection report, questionnaire and 
agent's report indicated the applicant 
had been placed in 4F due to a slight 
nervous condition. The company wrote 
the examiner, who replied that shortly 
before the applicant moved to his pres- 
ent address he was confined to an in- 
sane asylum for two or three years. 


Underwriting Doctor Applicants 


Mr. Veazey said that another classifi- 
cation to watch is the doctor who is 
applying for insurance, because most of 
the younger physically fit doctors are 
in service. It is probably easier, he 
said, to get information regarding men 
discharged from military service than on 
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4F applicants. His company has been 
successful in getting a good many case 
histories by writing the hospital base 
where they were discharged. Naturally 
the proper authorizations to these hos- 
pitals are enclosed. Sometimes the 
company is referred to headquarters, 
which for the navy and marines is Bu- 
reau of Medicine & Surgery, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., and for 
the army, the Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, Washington. He said his company 
has had little success in getting any in- 
formation from local Red Cross chap- 
ters, which are, in some cases, furnished 
with the case history of individuals who 
have been discharged. 

Quite a few 4F cases may be issued 
standard or rated insurance, Frank L. 
Rexford, Illinois Bankers Life, said in 
discussing Mr. Veazey’s paper. He said 
there are a number of defects which 
may disqualify a person for military 
service but not for life insurance. 

There is, he said, a list of more than 
200 defects furnished to the examining 
physicians for the several selective 
service boards, any one of which dis- 
qualifies the candidate for military serv- 
ice. The results of an average size 
selective service board from Oct. 16, 
1940, to Oct. 1, 1943, shows total regis- 
trants examined of 1,602, total classi- 
fied 4F 406. There were 78 rejected 
because of psychoneurosis, and he com- 
mented that in the United States as a 
whole mental and nervous diseases ac- 
count for 23% of total rejections and of 
4F classifications. Other defects and a 
number of rejections made by this par- 
ticular board because of them are: Her- 
nia 57, lungs 25, eyesight 22, heart 19, 
otitis media and hearing 16, mental defi- 
ciency 10, insanity with commitment 8, 
imbeciles 5, stomach 2, illiteracy 2, and 
morally unfit 13. 

Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, director of 
health of Chicago, spoke Saturday af- 
ternoon on “Public Health Service.” 
Dr. H. W. Dingman, medical director 
of Continental Assurance, introduced 
him. 


New Company Members 

Companies that have become mem- 
bers of the institute the past year in- 
clude Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City; 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus, O.; Gate 
City Life, Greensboro, N. C.; General 
American, St. Louis; Great States Life, 
Bloomington, IIl.; Lincoln Income Life, 
Louisville: Modern Woodmen, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Mutual Savings Life, St. 
Louis; Republic Life, Oklahoma City; 
State Capital Life, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Great American Reserve Life, Dallas; 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb., 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas 
ity. 


Button Heads Press Section 


Ray Button, reinsurance secretary of 
Alliance Life, Chicago, acted as chair- 
man of the press section, and did an 
outstanding job. He was also avail- 
able throughout the convention to han- 
dle other matters that kept coming up. 
The American Service Bureau con- 
ducted the registration desk. 

N. Terrell Weaver brought a southern 
ham with him from Macon, Ga., and 
thus provided the main course for the 
breakfast of the executive committee 
Friday morning. 

Dr. Donald B. Cragin, medical direc- 
tor, and Earle R. Carter, assistant sec- 
retary of Aetna Life, and Morris Pitler, 
Mutual Life of New York, were visitors 
from the east. 


RECORDS 


Franklin Life.— During September 
there was an increase in issued business 
Of 139% over last September. For the 
first nine months the total issued was 
$23,564,752, an increase of 49%. 

First year premium income for the 
nine months amounted to $1,201,596, a 
61% increase, and renewal premiums to- 
taled $4,825,557, increase $402,813. 
Ledger assets increased during the 











Jacoby Advocates Equity Financing 
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tion of simplification of the income tax 
system. He emphasized that he is com- 
mitted to the idea of simplification but 
he pointed out some of the considera- 
tions that make simplification a difficult 
ideal. “The price of too much sim- 
plicity,” he declared, “would be too 
much injustice, and too much escape 
from tax by too many. The wise choice 
must be the greatest possible simplifica- 
tion consistent with the greatest equity 
to all taxpayers.” 


Questions Are Asked 


Mr. Paul answered a number of ques- 
tions. “When will we get written ap- 
proval for pension plans?” was one. Mr. 
Paul said that he could plead lack of 
jurisdiction but he stated that he has 
come into contact with the problem 
enough to give an answer. He said 
that he doesn’t know when such rulings 
will be coming through. The provisions 
are very complicated and it is hard for 
the bureau to get the necessary mem- 
bers of the staff to pass on these ques- 
tions. He said that the bureau needs a 
first rate actuary and an attorney in the 
chief counsel’s office that will specialize 
on these matters. 

Another question was whether Con- 
gress would be asked to extend the time 


for modification of employes plan. Mr.. 


Paul stated that he and his associates 
are trying to work out a system by 
which the time can be extended but 
without permitting the building up of 
vested interests in trusts that are in- 
valid during the period of deferment. 

Another question was whether the 
cases are being disposed of in the order 
in which they were sent to Washington. 
Mr. Paul stated that he did not know 
but that he assumed that the more dif- 
ficult cases are being held back. 

Another question was how severely 
will penalties be imposed upon trusts 
that were previously set up and are 
subsequently not allowed. Mr. Paul re- 
plied that it would be wise to enforce 
the provision with regard to the facts 
of the individual case. If the trust was 
in flagrant disregard of the statute that 
would be one thing but if a close ques- 
tion had been decided wrongly that 
would be another. 

Those who heard Mr. Jacoby’s talk 
and also read the article in the business 
and finance section of “Time Magazine” 
a week or so ago about the life insurance 
business were struck by a similarity of 
ideas. This idea that banks and in- 
surance companies should engage in 
equity financing and that huge re- 
sources that are largely represented by 
the ownership of debt will not properly 
serve the post war economy is some- 
thing that will probably be heard about 
from now on. It is a recurrent idea. 

Mr. Jacoby expressed the belief that 








first three quarters in the amount of 
$4,686,175, which was a 47% greater gain 
than during the same period last year. 
Insurance in force for the nine months 
showed an increase of $11,521,155, bring- 
ing the total to $245,000,000. First year 
lapses showed a drop of 58%. 

Business Men’s Assurance — Reports 
the 32nd consecutive month of increase 
and the ninth consecutive all-time 
high monthly record this year. The 
E. M. Ward agency at Portland, Ore., 
led the company with a September pro- 
duction 21% greater than in any month 
since his office was established. Man- 
ager Karl K. Krogue of Spokane also 
established a new record. 

Lester Horton, Home Life, Newark.— 
Production for the first nine months ex- 
ceeds that for the entire year 1942. 

Joseph F. Skrinar, general agent, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, Omaha.—For 
1943 to date production has increased 
203% over total 1942 production. W. J. 
Boettger, who works exclusively in the 
rural district, is producing at the rate 
of double the amount of his best year in 
the 13 years with the company. 





a critical problem is emerging for in- 
strance companies in the _ post-war 
world. 

After the war, he declared, a smooth 
and prompt flow of investments into 
business will be needed. It will be up 
to financial institutions to provide 
financing under terms at which enter- 
prises can or will use the money. 

Mr. Jacoby said that there is a long 
standing financial relationship of about 
$2 or $3 of equity money to every $1 
of credit. 

Banks and insurance companies, he 
said, have been getting most of the 
money savings of the community and 
this trend is likely to continue. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s the financial machinery 
of the country was geared to an ex- 
panding government debt and the cred- 
itor rather than the ownership idea 
gained strength. 


Post War Planning 


Insurance companies and banks, he 
declared, should make this their big 
topic in post war planning. Mr. Jacoby 
feels that the supplying of risk capital 
by private financial institutions is essen- 
tial if the enterprise system is to be per- 
petuated. Although the private enter- 
prise principle is getting lip service from 
some of the government agencies, as a 
matter of fact, many of those agencies 


‘are devoting 98% of their time to plan- 


ning public works programs. What is 
needed is tough, realistic planning for 
individual businesses. Management, he 
declared, should set its sights high. He 
outlined a glowing picture of post wat 
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economic possibilities and declared that 
business should pursue a bold policy. 
In so doing, he said, it will create busi- 
ness for other businesses. 

There needs to be created in America 
a favorable environment for enterprise 
so that enterprise may feel justified in 
creating payrolls. 

Mr. Jacoby said that after the war 
three stages are likely to occur. In the 
first place there will be the period of 
reconversion of perhaps one or two 
years after the fighting stops. Then 
there will be a catching up period of 
perhaps from seven to nine years dur- 
ing which there will be a working off of 
demands for durable goods. The third 
stage will produce the most knotty and 
intractable issues. The second period 
should be employed as a breathing spell 
to put the economic house in order for 
the long pull. 


Encouraging Enterprises 


The taxation system needs to be 
overhauled to encourage’ enterprises. 
Taxes on corporate income should be 
eliminated or perhaps the tax system 
should be adjusted to give recognition 


to enterprises that create new payrolls 
and make new developments and penal- 
ize the timid. 

_Mr. McGiveran provided the practical 
life insurance talk of the afternoon. He 
avoided any reference to the tax con- 
sideration in pension plans and devoted 
himself to discussing the considerations 
facing managment in deciding whether 
to set up a pension plan and also the 
choices that the employer has as to type 
of plan and main features of it. 

The primary question is whether a 
particular employer should have a pen- 
sion plan and the second most impor- 
tant question is whether the plan should 
be funded, Mr. McGiveran said. Then 
comes the question of what employes 
should be included in the plan and what 
type of funding should be employed. 





SEVERANCE BENEFITS 





Such employers as shipyards prob- 
ablv should not have a funded plan, he 
said. With their rate of turnover a sys- 
tem of severance benefits is probably 
more desirable. Likewise, corporations 
with poor earnings records, where capi- 
tal is impaired, where there have been 
no dividends to stockholders are not 
good subjects for funded plans. Un- 
funded plans are likely to level out at 
higher costs but nevertheless it might 
be more economical to have an un- 
funded plan for certain types of em- 
ployes. There is no standard package 
that fits the needs of every employer, 
he said. 

Four questions must be decided 
before a sound funded plan is decided 
upon. In the first place, there is the 
question of what group is to be cov- 
ered, then the types of benefits to be 
provided, amount of retirement income 
and how it is to be provided. 


Classifications of Employes 


There are usually three major classi- 
fications of employes—those on the 
monthly and annual salary basis, cler- 
ical and hourly wage workers. 

The question arises which group is 
most likely to remain. with the firm. The 
answer is usually that those in the 
salaried class and the higher paid group 
will be there the longest. 

Then the question is as to the rela- 
tive effect of super annuation upon the 
corporation of the various types of em- 
ployes. Inefficiency due to age is most 
serious in the person of a supervisory 
employe because his inefficiency is re- 
flected in the whole department. 

Then there is the question of how 
employe relations would be improved by 
a pension plan as against cash com- 
pensation. Until the latter is at an at- 
tractive level, there will usually be little 
appreciation of deferred pay on the part 
of employes. 

Then there is the question of how a 
system of automatic retirement of the 
older employes would inspire the 
younger men. Usually such a system 
would not be so much of an inspira- 
tion to those in the hourly wage group 
as to those on monthly salaries. 

There is the consideration of the 
effect of the plan on the hiring and 
holding of good men. 

Mr. McGiveran said that these are 
some of the questions that have to be 
discussed with management. 


For Non-contributory Plan 


Other questions are whether a mini- 
mum age for participation in the plan is 
desirable, what period of service should 
be required and the maximum age. Mr. 
McGiveran believes that the entire cost 
should usually be borne by the corpo- 
ration. 

The family unit of the employe 
should be considered. The question 
arises as to whether a guaranteed in- 
come for a period say of 10 years cer- 
tain should be _ provided and _ also 
whether there should be a death benefit 
when death occurs prior to retirement. 
Then there is the question of severancé 
benefits. That involves the matter of 
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vesting in whole or in part at some 
point in the employe’s career. 

The type of formula has to be de- 
termined, whether it shall be a_ per- 
centage of past and future service, or a 
flat percentage of some average of com- 
pensation. 

If current salary is used to pay past 
service benefits it may give more in- 
come to the present group of employes 
than to the group of tomorrow. There 
is the question whether a formula gives 
sufficient benefits for those that are ap- 
proaching the retirement age. 

Under the heading of how the bene- 
fits are to be provided there is a choice 
between the corporation making the 
contribution to trustees who make their 
own calculations, investments, etc.; pay- 
ing over money to trustees who will pay 
premiums to an insurance company and 
then there is the group annuity or group 
permanent plan. 

Mr. McGiveran contended that the 
agent makes a mistake in approaching 
an employes trust prospect with a pre- 
conceived plan and seeking to make a 
sale on that basis. Instead he must go 
in with the idea of discussing the em- 


ployer’s whole problem, suggesting to 
him the questions involved and_ the 
various decisions that can be made. 
About 70 members of the Chicago 
C.L.U. and guests gathered for a soci- 
al dinner and evening after the eco- 
nomic conference. There was a cock- 


tail hour and a professional floor show. 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Reno were brought 
forward to take a bow and receive ap- 
plause for the success of the day. 





Substantial Gain in 
September Sales 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 
cember last year with $317,372,000, 
which brought the total for all lines to 
$811,710,000 for that month. This is de- 
cidedly higher than any monthly total 
for 1943. 

The outlook for ordinary increases is 
bright as 1942 sales were: October, 
$368,867,000; November,  $351,555,000; 
and December, $396,475,000, while since 
March, 1943, monthly ordinary sales 
have been well over the $400,000,000 
mark. Industrial may have a difficult 
time registering a gain in October as 
it is working against $135,727,000 in Oc- 
tober, 1942, although the 1942 totals in 
November of $111,801,000 and in De- 
cember of $97,863,000 are not difficult 
marks to shoot at. In October group has 
an easy comparative total to beat, only 
$78,094,000, which is less than any month 
in 1943, while the November, 1942, total 
of $114,180,000 is not insurmountable. 
However, the December, 1942, group 
total of $396,475,000 will require some 
record volume business to overcome. 


RESEARCH BUREAU FIGURES 


Sales Research Bu- 
sales in September 
totaled $595,634,000, which was an in- 
crease of 35% over the same month a 
year ago. For the year to date the total 
ordinary sales were $5,337,767,000 or an 
increase of 5% over the same period of 
last year. 3y states the largest per- 
centage gain in September was in 
Nevada which had 129% increase. Flor- 
ida showed a gain of 78%, New Mexico 
99%, Wyoming 65%, Arizona and Ver- 
a 48%, California, Colorado and New 
York 47%. Nebraska had a gain of 62% 
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the location of each agency 
Markers show how many head 
people have visited each agency 
past year and what individuals 
such visits. 3elieve me, the paths 
leading to our principal agencies are 
well beaten! Aside from the regularly 
scheduled trips of this type, our officer, 
no matter from which department of 
the head office he may come, and for 
whatever purpose he is making the 
visit to that particular city, never 
leaves without visiting our agency of- 
fice. Naturally, this makes for team 
play,” Mr. Patterson observed. 


Can’t Sit at Desks 


“Frankly, we just don’t think that we 
are smart enough to sit at our desks in 
New York and understand the prob- 
lems that face our people in ‘the field. 


They are too varied with different lo- 
calities and present vastly different 
problems. The only way we know to 


discover, appraise and attempt to solve 
such problems is to study them first 
hand,—on the ground,—out in the field.” 
The fourth fundamental for building 
morale—i “Ask the advice of your 
own field men on current problems.” 
Most of the good ideas developed in 
the life insurance business over a long 
period of years have originated in the 
field. ‘This sort of consultation between 
home office and field has a double bene- 
fit. It not only brings a sound and 
practical point of view to bear on com- 
pany problems, but also gives those in 
the field a feeling that they are a real 
part of the company they represent.” 


Ideas From Agents 


Mutual Life has regular committees 
of both agents and managers who are 
brought to New York at periodic inter- 
vals to consult with home office peo- 
ple on problems and current projects. 
The personnel of these committees is 
changed each year, so that over a pe- 
riod of time the services of a large 
number of the best field representatives 
are gained. Suggestions of all sorts 
from the entire field force are encour- 





aged. The opinions and ideas of Mu- 
tual Life agents on major operating 
questions were sought through inter- 
views conducted by an outside organi- 
zation, with assurance that the com- 
ments would remain anoymous. “It 
really gave the boys a chance to take 
down their back hair. Try it some 
time, and you may be astonished at 
some of the things you'll find out about 
your own operations,” Mr. Patterson 
suggested. 


“Contacts between home office officials 
and men in the field are now far more 
regular. We've come a long way in 
this business since those days when 
home offices dealt with agents at an 
arm length. But still, have we gone 
far enough? 


Explain the Reason 


“The fifth fundamental is to be human 
aud sympathetic in your dealings with 
the field. If something that an agent 
or the whole field organization wants 
can't be done, don’t make it a cold turn- 
down. Tell them why. If your reasons 
are good, your field force will under- 
stand them. If not, there is a chance 
that your decision is wrong. No deci- 
sion is sound if it can’t be sold to the 
people involved, assuming that they are 
fair and reasonable. Nothing will 
plunge an agent deeper into the dumps 
than to get an unexplained turn-down 
of what he thought was a wonderful 
idea, or to be told summarily that it is 
contrary to company policy. The crimes 
that have been committed in the name 
of company policy—whatever that is!’ 
Keep Them Informed 
“take the field men 
into the confidence of your manage- 


ment. Let them know what is going 
on, what the company is doing, and 


It is imperative to 


can’t be enthusiastic, op- 
timistic or helpful if they don’t know 
the things their company is doing. 

“The agent who travels a rural terri- 
tory is a long way from the home plate! 
It’s easy for him to feel out of touch 
with his own company, unless someone 
takes pains to keep him posted. And by 
this I am not suggesting that you 
merely subject him to a constant bar- 
rage of inspirational sales messages. 
Rather, I mean that you should keep 
him informed as to the company’s 
status, trends and operating figures, so 
that he will feel he has a thorough un- 
derstanding of the business for which 
he works and that he knows the direc- 
tion in which it is headed. If your 
field men are members of the team, 
and they are certainly most important 
members, then they are entitled to know 
what the score is at all times!” 


why. They 


Eliminate Red Tape 


Another morale building essential is: 
“Don’t break the hearts of your field 
men with needless requirements and red 
tape,’ Mr. Patterson said. “Remember 
that they are primarily salesmen, and 
that they want to devote their time to 
new business and service efforts. So 
don’t bog them down in a lot of clerical 
duties. Examine your procedures and 
requirements and make them as simple 
as you can. This will free your pro- 
ducers for the job of producing. Their 
morale is highest when they are doing 
the job they like to do—namely, sell- 
ing. That’s how they can do the most 
for you and your company. That's how 


they can do the most for their clients 
and themselves.” 
Get Fun Out of Job 

The final fundamental of building 


morale and perhaps the most important 
of all, according to Mr. Patterson is to 
“help your people to get some fun out 
of their jobs.” There’s nothing mu- 
tually exclusive about hard work and 
fun, he pointed out. “Work should 
never be grim drudgery. If it is, that’s 
a sure indication that a man is in the 
wrong job. We spend most of our 


adult life working at our jobs, and if 
we don’t get real fun out of it, then 
I say our lives are wasted. A career in 
business is high adventure, full of in- 
teresting happenings, and a constant 
challenge to imagination. So enjoy it 
as you go along from day to day, and 


help your people to enjoy their work 
too. If you don’t get fun, real fun, out 
of your + Job, - out of it!” 


ON U.S. WAR SERVICE 


Lieut. Robert S. Ayers, former assist- 
ant manager of Mutual Benefit Life in 
Toledo, O., is now stationed in England 
as an intelligence officer with the army 
air force. 

Staff Sergeant Robert W. Devoe, Jr., 
former special agent connected w ith the 
home agency of Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska, who has been in combat service 
in New Guinea, has been given the air 





medal “for courageous service in com- 
bat on Sept. 12, 1943.” He took part 
in aerial attacks on armed Japanese 


cargo ships. 

Samuel G. Carson has left the posi- 
tion of New England group supervisor 
for Aetna Life to enter the merchant 
marine. He has been stationed in the 
30ston office of Aetna. 

Lee J. Loventhal, III, for the past 12 
years an agent of the Hobart & Oates 
pedo of Northwestern Mutual in Chi- 

cago, has been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant (j. g.) in the navy and has left for 
indoctrination at Hollywood, Fla. His 
brother, William G., who was also an 
agent for the same company and has 
been in the army for two years, is a 
first lieutenant in anti-aircraft at Camp 
Stewart, Ga. 
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Pressure -- !wo Kinds 


Both conspicuously absent 
from the Western Life’s agency operations. One is 
pressure for volume from the Home Office for 
volume’s sake: the other is pressure for volume by the 
agent to earn a decent living. Under our contracts, 
pressure selling is not required to earn better than an 
average income. 

Our plan of operation appeals to the producer of 
$100,000 and up, particularly in these days of rising 
living costs. General agency openings in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah and 
Wyoming. Check our financial statement. 


WESTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HELENA Since 1910 MONTANA 
Assets $17,580,470 
R. B. Richardson Surplus to Policyowners $2,600,000 Lee Cannon 
President Agency Vice President 


INQUIRIES, SALES, PROFITS 


Each year for twenty-seven years the results of 
Pidelity’s lead service have been studied. Always 
they have proved gratifying. 


The percentage of replies in the twenty agencies 
most active in the use of the service last year ran up 


to 19%—sales ran as high as one for every 3.4 leads. 
In all, $260,000,000 of life insurance has been written 
in direct consequence of these leads. 


Last year, the average return to the agent was $2.86 
in first year premiums for each name circularized— 


whether or not reply was made. 


Gfhe FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
} PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. Roberts, President 
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“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Mutual “Security Patterns” present a complete life 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman's 


needs and purse. 


ANOTHER STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FIELD CLICKING 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Lee Jatu 1G Ce Company 











* * * * * 
OUR FAMILY GROUP POLICY OUR JUVENILE POLICIES 


Insures all eligible members of the Provide Full Benefits at age three, 
family under one contract! nearest birthday! 


General Agency openings are available in lowa, Nebraska, Arkansas and 
Missouri. For further information write to our Agency Department. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


ac 
MIS SOUR/'S F/RST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 


UM ppahy- 


3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 
Allen May, President 



































the right place at the right time. And it’s your 


men and women bring up reinforcements of life 





















_e NOT KID OURSELVES about this. Our pay 
envelope today 1s dynamite. 

If we handle it wrong, it can blow up in our face 
... lengthen the war... and maybe wreck our 
chances of having happiness and security after 


the war. 


The wrong way to handle it...and why 


The wrong way is for us to be good-time Charlies. 
To wink at prices that look too steep . . . telling 
ourselves we can afford to splurge. 

We can’t afford to—whether we're business 
men, farmers, or workers. And here’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on one thing, 
then all along the line. 

Then, wages will have to go up to meet higher 
prices. And higher wages will push prices up some 
more faster and faster, like a runaway 
snowball. 

The reason this can happen is that there is more 
money in pay envelopes today than there are 
things to buy with it. This year, we Americans 
will have 45 billion dollars more income than there 
are goods and services to buy at present prices. 


That’s the dynamite! 


The right way to handle it...and why 


Our Government is doing a lot of things to keep 
the cost of living from snowballing. 


Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. Wage-and- 
rent stabilization helps. Higher taxes help. They’re 
controls on those dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control ts inour hands. Yours. Mine. 

Tt won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice and 
penny-pinching. But it’s the only way we can win 
this war... pay for it...and keep America a 
going nation afterwards. 

And, after all, the sacrifice of tightening our 
belts and doing without is a small sacrifice com- 
pared with giving your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You must do 


Buy only what you absolutely need. And this 
means absolutely. If you’re tempted, think what 
a front-line soldier finds he can get along without. 

Don’t ask higher prices—for your own labor, your 
own services, or goods you sell. Resist all pres- 
sure to force YOUR prices up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging stamps. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


rer—you're getting paid in DYNAMITE! 


Shun the Black Market as you would shun 


the plague. 


Don't pay a cent above ceiling prices. 


Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. [hey 
must get heavier. But remember, these taxes help 
pay for Victory. 

Pay off your debts. Don’t make new ones. Getting 
yourself in the clear helps keep your Country in 
the clear. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up adequate 
life insurance. | his puts your dollars where they'll 
do you good. 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “percent” that 
lets you feel patriotic, but enough so it really 
pinches your pocketbook. 

If we do these things, we and our Government 
won't have to fight a postwar battle against col- 
lapsing prices and paralyzed business. It’s our pay 
envelope. It’s up to us. 


Use it up ¢ Wear it out 


Make it do e Ordo without 
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